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Seven Years’ Progress in Canada 


At the annual meeting of the Family and Child Welfare 
Division of the Canadian Welfare Council, the Secretary, 
Miss Phyllis Burns, who is leaving the Division to become 
Assistant to the Executive Director and Programme Co- 
ordinator of the Council, gave a bird’s eye view of progress 
in Canadian Child Welfare during the seven years she was 
associated with it. 

When she took up her post in 1947, Canada was still 
sharing the responsibility with many other nations for the 
repatriation or emigration of homeless, unattached displaced 
children. Canada stood firmly for the return of the children 
to their relatives and their home country whenever that was 
possible. A number of children nevertheless found permanent 
homes in Canada under the auspices of either the Jewish 
Community or a Catholic Committee. 

In 1947, Family Allowances were still rather new and 
numbers of people were still doubtful whether this large 
expenditure was justified. From $263,165,192 in 1947 the 
figure has grown to $350,517,823 in 1953 and Family 
Allowances are now part of the Canadian way of life. In 
1947 there were 1,580 complaints of alleged misuse of which 
only 340 were found to be grounded ; in 1953, 692 complaints 
of which there was actual misuse in only 170. 

The war period had brought many families to social 
agencies for advice and assistance ; they became more widely 
and more favourably known through their skilled case work 
and the special tasks they undertook. Consequently, there 
has been an increasing—and not yet fully satisfied—demand 
for case work services. 


Children Deprived of Normal Home Care 


The post-war period also brought extensions and 
improvements in specialised services for children, as a 
positive result oy the war was a better understanding of 
children and the factors which affect their physical and 


1 Annual Report 1953-54. Family and Child Welfare Division, 
Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa, 1954. 
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mental development. Studies made, for instance, on the 
effect of evacuation in the United Kingdom had a profound 
effect on the Canadian agencies’ policies and programmes. 
It was realised that the child’s own home was of even greater 
significance that had been assumed previously, with the 
result that greater efforts are now made to retain the child’s 
home for him, that his placement away from it is increasingly 
planned as a temporary measure only and, when it is expected 
that a return to his parents will not be possible, every effort 
is made to provide the child with a permanent substitute 
home. 

The changes in policy have been most striking in the 
institutional field in spite of long and well established tradi- 
tions. Because of the re-orientation of programme and policy 
institutional care is now being offered in almost all parts of 
Canada on a selective basis, determined by the needs of the 
children to be served. Many of the older and larger institu- 
tions have reduced their populations, providing greatly 
improved facilities for the children living there ; others have 
been fortunate enough to be able to construct new facilities 
suitable to changed programmes; specialised training for 
workers in institutions is developing, supplemented by the 
use of other specialists such as nutritionists, psychiatrists, 
psychologists and social workers either as staff members or 
community consultants. Most important of all, possibly, is 
the fact that institutional care is coming to be used for 
certain special purposes for which it is better adapted than 
the foster home, such as the treatment of emotionally 
disturbed children, or as a group living experience for some 
adolescents wit’: ssecial needs, or for study and observation 
of children for whom long term plans are required. Thus, 
the period under review finds the institution, long in disfavour, 
again taking its proper place in the community’s provision 
of well-balanced resources to meet the needs of the 
children. 

Much has been written about the needs of children in 
the past few years and much research made by national and 
international agencies. The greater knowledge of these needs 
and their acceptance by parents as a goal toward which to 
strive is very apparent. In Home and School Associations, 
the demand for and participation in Parent Education 
Groups is very great. Parents also respond well to the 
distribution of all sorts of literature published for their 
benefit. 
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Allowances and Housing 


Nevertheless, in spite of the repeated assertion that “ the 
future of the nation depends upon to-day’s children ”, there 
is still much neglect of children arising from poverty, malnutri- 
tion, poor housing, and so on. Rates for social assistance 
and mothers’ allowances do not yet allow a decent standard 
of life. For instance, a woman who has lost her husband 
through disease receives a much lower allowance for herself 
and her children than one whose husband died with the 
Forces overseas, and yet there is no fundamental difference 
between their needs. There is also no programme for the 
employable unemployed who cease to be eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

As far as housing is concerned, since 1947, the building 
programme has not kept pace with the increase in population, 
so that overcrowding has increased instead of diminishing. 
According to the 1951 census, it is estimated that 31/, million 
families live in shared accommodation and one-third of all 
in overcrowded conditions. 


Progress in Health 


If inadequate housing is a major threat to Canadian 
family life, much progress has been achieved in health services. 
In 1948, the Federal Government introduced the National 
Health plan, hospitals and hospital beds have been increased, 
nearly 5,000 health workers have been trained, much new 
equipment and other diagnostic facilities have been acquired. 
Various plans have increased from 11% in 1942 to 57% the 
number of Canadians who do not have to worry any more 
about paying their hospital bills through one scheme or 
another. 

The infant mortality rate has dropped from 45 per 1,000 
live births in 1947 to 38 in 1951, but gradually increasing 
Federal grants for maternal and child health have made 
possible extensions in pre-natal and post-natal clinics, more 
research and additional educational services which, it is 
hoped, will bring the Canadian figures nearer the Swedish 
world record of 20 deaths per 1,000 live births. 

In 1948, Canada had 17 mental health clinics; now 
there are more than 100, of which 18 are equipped to provide 
child guidance services exclusively. There are still not 
enough qualified psychiatrists, psychologists and psychiatric 
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social workers, but the projects begun in the last five years 
have demonstrated the essential need for these services and 
proved their effectiveness. 


Exceptional Children 


The mounting interest in and concern for exceptional 
children is largely attributable to the leadership given by 
the parents themselves and which has tended to develop 
more varied resources to meet their needs. The stigma too 
often attached to the mentally retarded child tends to 
disappear through public education. 

The increased capacity of institutions for this type of 
children does not yet fully meet the demand, especially for 
the younger children. As facilities in local communities and 
in provincial institutions become more adequate, it will be 
possible to evaluate the results secured from the use of a 
variety of resources to help the retarded child. 

There has been also much increased and better co- 
ordinated activity on behalf of the crippled child. It has 
been necessary for the Canadian Institute for the Blind to 
establish a special programme on behalf of pre-school blind 
children, the number of which has recently increased, usually 
among those born prematurely. These services, established 
as yet only in British Columbia and Ontario, include 
counselling services to parents, arrangement of appropriate 
nursery school education, often with sighted children, as 
well as planning with parents to prepare their children for 
school. The aim of this programme is to help these young 
blind children to develop emotionally, socially and mentally 
so that they may take their place as full members of their 
families and communities. Here is an outstanding example 
of a programme established on a firm foundation to meet an 
urgent need as soon as it became evident, which it is hoped 
will be extended to other provinces where the need for it 
is unfortunately becoming apparent. 


Help to the Family 


Family service bureaus have been slowly increasing in 
number and in scope. They are becoming more aware of 
the need to get early at potential family difficulties. More 
groups are becoming aware of the needed for marriage counsel- 
ling. Homemaker services and medical social services have 
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also been developing and help the family by focusing interest 
on it as a whole rather than on one of its members as an 
individual. 


Conclusion 


The importance attached to child welfare is illustrated 
by the fact that Provincial Governments are assuming an 
increasing share of the cost of maintaining dependent children. 
The increased rate of payment to foster parents is a recogni- 
tion of the value of their services and greater care is devoted 
to the choice of foster homes and the preparation of all 
parties concerned. 

The attitude to the unmarried mother is slowly changing 
and she is now recognised as a troubled person needing 
help to solve her own difficulties as well as to plan adequately 
for her child whether she is willing and able to care for him 
or whether the child is to be placed for adoption. Adoption 
is being more and more accepted as the best solution for the 
child who can never live again with his own parents. 

Miss Burns concluded her survey by the enumeration 
of nine points on which Canadians concerned with the welfare 
of children should concentrate their efforts in the coming years. 


The Care of Child Health in Rumania 


By Dr. Natalia Scurtu 


Director of Maternal and Child Health at the Ministry of Health 
of the People’s Republic of Rumania} 


The way the work is organised plays a_ particularly 
important role in all social welfare activity. It depends, 
on the one hand, on the basic concept of the aims of that 
activity, and on the other, on the material conditions in 
which it is carried out. 

In 1944, infant mortality in Rumania was the highest 
in Europe. From the institution of the people’s democracy, 


1 Summary of a report distributed at the World Child Welfare 
Congress, Zagreb. 
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therefore, special attention was devoted to the welfare of 
mother and child. Medical care was made free of charge, 
children’s hospitals were set up, the beds in children’s sections 
of the existing hospitals were increased, maternal and child 
welfare centres were founded, as well as milk kitchens, 
dispensaries, and so on. Parallel with these developments, 
attention was given to the training of personnel, and in 1948 
five faculties of pediatrics and numerous schools of social 
work and training colleges for pediatric nurses were created. 

From 1952 onwards, substantial results were already to 
be noted, amongst others, a sensible diminution in infant 
mortality. But it was felt that if the system were reorganised, 
results would be even more satisfactory, and that for the 
following reasons : 


1) There was no liaison between the supervision of the 
well baby and the medical care that was given in case of 
illness, for the infant welfare clinics and the children’s 
hospitals were quite independent of each other, and their 
staffs were different. 


2) As no one authority was responsible for the health 
of all the children of a given district, it was impossible either 
to establish a general plan of action or to differentiate the 
medical care according to the age, health and environmental 
background of the child. 


3) It was not possible to put into practice the modern 
concept of medical care, which presupposes a liaison between 
prophylaxy and therapeutics and a particularly high pro- 
fessional level of the doctors, since those attached to the 
outside clinics did not work in the hospitals, and those in the 
hospitals had no means of familiarising themselves with the 
early symptoms of the diseases that are most frequently 
met with in the out-patients’ services. 


4) It was not possible to introduce the principle of the 
family doctor, as the children depended, according to their 
age, on different medical services. 


5) Finally, under the old system there was no means 
of assuring close collaboration with the mother, one of the 
foremost conditions in ensuring the satisfactory development 
of the child. 


In studying how these problems are handled in other 
countries, it became apparent that the best solution was 
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the unified system, as applied in the USSR, and after a 
preparatory period it was introduced in Rumania and 
adapted to the prevailing conditions of the country. 

This simplification marked an important step forward 
which can be measured by the sudden drop in infantile 
mortality (32° in comparision with the previous year) and a 
definite lowering in the figures of morbidity. 

It should be pointed — out that when we speak of the 
hospital later in this article, we mean the unified hospital, 
that is to say, the district health centre, comprising an. out- 
patients’ department as well as the hospital properly so-called. 

Under this system, each pediatrician is responsible for 
the care of the children within a specified area. The district 
pediatrician supervises all the children residing within that 
area, whatever their age or state of health, whether they 
are in their mother’s care all the time or attend day nurseries, 
schools or other institutions. He visits the children in their 
homes and co-operates with his colleagues attached to 
children’s institutions. There is a constant exchange of 
reports on the children under their care. The district 
pediatrician also collaborates with the other medical special- 
ists. But his closest collaborator is the public health nurse, 
since both work to the same plan of action drawn up in 
common agreement. The nurse’s task is to visit the well 
children periodically in their homes. She may also give 
the necessary care to any sick children at home. 

The chief characteristics of the unified system are : 


1) close collaboration between the pediatrician and the 
district nurse ; 


2) the fact that this collaboration takes place at the 
home of the child; 


3) its continuity and the appeal for the active co- 
operation of the mother ; 


4) its scope, covering as it does all the families of the 
district. 


The connection with the family is formed even before 
the birth of the child. The nurse indicates to the district 
midwife the women in the last month of their pregnancy. 
She counsels the expectant mother and helps her with the 
preparations. The pediatrician sees the newborn child as 
soon as the mother comes out of the maternity hospital. 
This first visit is of great importance for the future, as the 
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doctor sees the child in its own environment and establishes 
the first contact with the health centre. 

Thereafter, the doctor and the nurse see the child at 
longer and longer intervals as he grows older: the nurse 
every week and the doctor every fortnight during the first 
month ; the nurse once a fortnight and the doctor once a 
month from one to six months; the nurse once every two 
months and the doctor once a quarter from one year onwards. 
When the child reaches school age, the doctor sees him every 
six months, and the nurse only as instructed by the doctor. 
If necessary, the child is examined more frequently, and in 
the case of acute illness the doctor pays a visit to the home 
as soon as the parents inform the out-patients’ department 
of the hospital. 

The fact that the first contact and all the succeeding 
visits take place in the home greatly serve to strengthen the 
relations between the family and the health centre. In her 
own home, the mother feels more at ease, and her conversation 
with the doctor is less inhibited. She is more likely to accept 
instructions concerning the feeding and care of the child, as 
well as the life programme for the child, if account is taken 

of her standard of education, the age of the child, the living 
conditions and the possibility of correcting these, the season, 
the state of public health in the district, and all the other 
factors which may exercise an influence on the development 
of the child. 

This method facilitates relations of confidence between 
the mother and her doctor. These trustful relations, it goes 
without saying, do not depend solely on the fact that they 
take place in the home, but also on the frequency of the visits, 
the manner and approach of the doctor, his attentiveness 
and professional competence, and his interest in problems 
which though not strictly medical are nevertheless important 
for the health of the child. 

It can be said with truth that to-day, three years after 
the unification, the district pediatrician has become in the 
real sense a family doctor not only in homes which formerly 
never had the means to pay medical fees, but also in others 
which could afford the services of specialists. 

The popularity of the pediatrician. in his area is really 
astounding. He is received with joy; the babies recognise 
him and smile, the other children ask him all sorts of questions, 
tell him of their schoolwork and their games. His opinion 
is respected not only by the mother but also by the children. 
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But the liaison between the hospital and the family is 
not limited to the home of the child, it is further maintained 
at the out-patients’ department when the mother brings her 
child for a periodical check-up, and at the hospital if he needs 
residential care. Even though the family doctor does not 
himself look after the child, he is present and gives his 
colleague all particulars about the young patient and his 
environment. The parents, in fact, nearly always insist that 
he be present. 

In any case, the methods of investigation, the etio- 
pathogenic concept of the malady and the treatment are the 
same, since the entire health centre is placed under the 
authority of the same director, assisted by the Hospital 
Board. 

A word should be said also of the relations with the day 
nursery and the school. The doctors attached to these 
counsel the parents or arrange meetings, which again streng- 
then the bonds of the families living in the district with the 
doctor. 

It can be said, then, that there is close liaison between 
the health centre and the family through the doctor and the 
public health nurse. The health education of the mother 
is ensured by means of lectures, lessons, discussion groups, 
often linked with practical demonstrations. These gatherings 
are held in the dietetic kitchen, in a day nursery, the out- 
patients’ department or in the hospital. The school for 
mothers seems to be the most effective means of action, It 
comprises three series of six lessons : the first is held at the 
ante-natal clinic and is attended by the mothers during their 
paid leave before the birth, the second at the maternity 
hospital and the third at the out-patients’ department. 

The best way of ensuring the proper application at home 
of the theoretical.instruction is the support given by the 
community organisations and especially the women repre- 
sentatives of each street and district. 

Besides the oral health education given, every type of 
visual aid is utilised: slogans, posters, photo-montages, 
lantern slides, films, etc., as well as leaflets, booklets, popular 
treatises and other printed matter. 

By these various means, but above all, by the work 
of the family pediatrician, remarkable results have already 
been achieved. For instance, errors in feeding have become 
much more rare ; mothers vary the diet of their children much 
earlier and give them more appropriate foods, prepared 
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according to the rules of hygiene. Consequently, acute 
digestive troubles have greatly diminished. In the case of 
influenza or other contagious diseases, the mothers take 
steps to isolate the sick more quickly. They realise the 
dangers of crowds, and demand the application of prophylactic 
measures. Hence, the morbidity of transmissible diseases is 
also much lower. 

The mothers can now better recognise the early signs 
of rickets and inform the doctor. They follow the physical 
and mental development of the child, refer any incipient 
trouble to the pediatrician at once and co-operate in the 
treatment in an intelligent way. It is therefore possible to 
discharge earlier from hospital a convalescent child after an 
acute illness (rheumatic fever, for instance). A _ recent 
investigation. carried out by the Institute of Pediatrics in 
a district of Bucarest has shown that to-day it is possible to 
give home treatment successfully in acute affections of the 
respiratory tract, either because of the medical care provided 
by the unified system or because of the better quality of 
nursing given by the mother. 

The results achieved show more and more that the type 
of organisation chosen was the right one. The great majority 
of the pediatricians of the country, beginning with the 
scientific institutes, are trying to perfect the methods of work 
and to improve relations between all those concerned with 
raising the health standards of the children. The happy 
liaison between the family and the health centre ensures 
that the child proceeds with every stage in his growth under 
the supervision of his family doctor, who follows him up 
even if he has to go into hospital. 











Maladjusted Children in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 


By Dr. Nedo ZrEc 


Professor al the Faculty of Medicine, Sarajevo ( Yugoslavia) 


An experience common to all countries, after the Second 
World War, was the increase in maladjustment and 
delinquency among young people. In Bosnia-Herzegovina 
war showed its most cruel and devastating aspects ; it was 
the scene of fierce fighting, as well as of massacres and great 
destruction perpetrated by the Occupying Powers and their 
collaborators. 

In the reconstruction period, special efforts were made 
in that part of the country to speed up electrification and 
industrialisation. The peasant population whose way of life 
until then had been most primitive and who used to work 
only a few months in the year, and hence had little idea of 
time and space, found themselves suddenly enrolled in 
industrial production and were compelled radically to change 
their way of living. 

These circumstances, coupled with other economic, 
cultural and historic factors, had serious repercussions on the 
people and especially upon the young. 

A committee of inquiry has recently made some 
researches into the maladjustment of young people, and we 
have endeavoured to extract the essentials of this problem 
by examining the children placed in three re-education 
centres. Owing to the haste with which the investigation 
had to be carried out, some important data is unfortunately 
lacking. 

Subject to this reservation, a few observations may be 
found of interest. 

The three establishments catered respectively for boys 
up to 14 years (Koran), adolescents between 14 and 18 
(Jajce), and girls over 12 (Pranjavor). The investigation 
covered 96 cases, plus four boys and four girls only as controls, 
owing to lack of time. The living conditions of the controls 
were identical materially, but they were favoured in living 
in a warm family environment. 
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General Particulars 


The 96 cases were broken down as follows : 





Table I 
Boys Girls Total % 
BIOSOMS 6 ae ds 53 20 73 76.0 
Serbs 7 5 Ips 12.5 
Croats 9 2 LE LES 
0: | 69 27 96 100.0 


97% were town children and 3% of rural origin. 

It will be noted that the proportion of boys far exceeds 
that of girls, due to the fact that they are much more likely 
to come under influences outside the home. 

The preponderance of Moslems is explained partly by 
the character of the population of our towns, but other 
factors probably also play a part, and it would be interesting 
to trace them scientifically. Finally, there is no doubt that 
city life exercises a much more unfavourable influence on 
young people than does life in the country. 

Although we realised that endogenous and exogenous 
factors are inextricably interwoven, we nevertheless set out 
to discover what is inherent in the constitution of the child, 
and what due to the influence of the environment acting on 
the individual at a particularly receptive age. 


Endogenous Factors 


Of the adolescents examined, 43 can be considered as 
physically normal, while 53 presented marked abnormal 
characteristics. In this second category girls are much the 
more predominant group. Another fact to be remarked was 
that the proportion of oligophrenes and psychopathic per- 
sonalities was inverted : 24.6% of the boys and only 3.7% 
of the girls were psychopathic personalities, 18.8% of the 
boys and 44.7% of the girls were oligophrenes. The writer 
made a special study of these cases, that is to say, of the 
development of the child from the first sign of maladjustment 
till the time when he entered into conflict with society by 
committing an offence or in some other way. 
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The offences fall into three main categories : 


Table II 
Boys Girls 





Type of offence normal abnormal normal abnormal 

Mild 
(vagrancy, petty stealing at 
home, quarrelling, card- 





playing, rebellion, lying) . . 31 20 7 1 
Serious 

(scrounging, stealing, stealing 

A211) SR le A ae 3 9 1 4 
SF PROGULIREEOIR 0. 5-3 or ig. REN, Be - — 1 10 








The particular value of these facts is that they confirm 
certain laws of the mental development in the child, as well 
as the stages of maladjustment. We know that mental 
development does not follow a straight line, but proceeds 
from one stage to the next, the moment of transition, or the 
turning-point being a_ particularly critical time.1 The 
symptoms of maladjustment can be seen as appearing 
regularly in the behaviour and personality of young delin- 
quents at these turning-points, from the third year onwards : 
exaggerated cuddling, rebellion, anxiety, convulsions, night 
fears, bed-wetting, etc. 

At the age of five new troubles make their appearance : 
rebellion, disobedience, day-dreaming, lying, masturbation, 
smoking, convulsions, bed-wetting. But the first signs of 
maladjustment properly speaking appear between 7 and 
8 years. After that the child again enters a calm period. 
It is of interest to remark that among the girls no sign of 
maladjustment was visible before the age of 12 years. Should 
that be attributed to their greater gentleness, or to their less 
active temperament ? 

At the age of 12 there is a big jump. Pre-puberty 
stimulates activity in the children in every direction—also 
in the negative sense. Round about 14, there is a marked 
increase in anti-social behaviour, especially among girls. The 
onset of puberty is the most critical period in the develop- 
ment of the human being and at this time the negative 
influences may cause profound disturbances in the personality. 

I believe that we are justified in stating here as an axiom 





1 See Child Psychology and Re-educational Problems. By Nedo 
Zec. Sarajevo, Svjtlost, 1950. 
4 
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that the child goes through phases in his mental develop- 
ment where all the forces of his being accumulate. These 
forces prepare the transition from one stage to another, 
while the transition itself is a critical turning-point which 
signifies a qualitative change. We have noted when the 
first turning-points occur; the last takes place when the 
adolescent enters adulthood. 

At the times of transition, the organism and the entire 
personality are in a state of general flux and especially 
susceptible to outside influences. We see the results in 
physical and mental infantilism, arrested development, 
extravagant behaviour, bad temper, unbalanced states, and 
even processes which end in neurosis. 

It is worth noting that among the children covered by 
our inquiry, those who were mentally normal committed in 
general less serious offences than the others. 

As to the nature of the offences, among the boys stealing 
was the most conspicuous ; those who at first were lazy or 
showed other faults of character also ended by becoming 
thieves. That is due to their childish egocentrism and their 
primitive instinct to “ scrounge ”, also to the fact that their 
education has not developed in them a social sense. War 
with its deprivations leading to hunger, scrounging and 
total disregard for the possessions of others, aggravated the 
situation. 

Among the girls, the principal symptom of maladjust- 
ment is prostitution, although some of them also fall into 
stealing. The two types of delinquency correspond to their 
psychological structure. Prostitutes are oligophrenes, 
occasionally maladjusted girls with obsessive characteristics. 
Girls who steal are psychopathic personalities, and seriously 
maladjusted girls present epileptoid and hysteroid traits. 


Exogenous Factors 


The family situation of the children investigated was 
as follows : 
Table III 


Boys Girls Total % 
Illegitimate bok she 0 2 2 2 
Having both parents sped 19 4 23 24 
Having only one parent . 35 11 46 48 
Orphans Wiersma Ge are ot ma ee: 15 10 25 26 








Total 69 
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As will be seen, our data relative to the influence of the 
family situation on the anti-social behaviour differ widely 
from the findings of authors in other countries. GRULEE, 
GREGOR, VOIGTLANDER and others have found from three 
to five times more maladjusted children among those born 
out of wedlock than among the others. But in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina we found only 2%; all the other children 
included in the inquiry were the children of married couples. 
It would seem therefore to be erroneous to consider 
illegitimacy as such as a primary factor in delinquency. 
One explanation may lie in the fact that the lot of illegitimate 
children abroad differs from that in our country, where their 
status and their rights are the same as those of children 
born in wedlock. 

The table also shows that the figures are almost identical 
for total orphans and children having both their parents, 
whereas the proportion of those with only one parent is 
distinctly higher. Further investigation of these cases 
showed that the parents did not get on well, that many 
entered into marriage hastily without knowing the other 
partner sufficiently, that the married partners—the men 
especially—had no firm idea of their conjugal duties. Divorces 
were therefore frequent and were followed by one or even 
two remarriages, occasionally involving the presence of a 
step-father or mother. 

The relatively small number of war orphans among our 
material is all the more interesting in view of the fact that 
there were tens of thousands of them in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and over 300,000 in the whole country. But very probably 
the majority of these orphans spent their early years in a 
wholesome and normal home and are now placed in a satis- 
factory environment. 

As to the hereditary taints of the children, we have not 
been able to make an exhaustive study of these, therefore 
the figures given below have only a provisional value. ‘Forty- 
four cases of alcoholism were traced (in 32 cases it was the 
father, and in 12 the mother), three cases of epilepsy (father), 
two cases of schizophrenia (mother). It is estimated that 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 4 per cent of the population are 
suffering from neurotic and mental disorders. It is assumed, in 
any case, that heredity does not play a decisive role in the 
problem of maladjustment : the individual inherits only a 
predisposition to a state, not the state itself, and the living 
conditions and environmental influences exercise a positive or 
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negative effect on innate characteristics. We are supported 
in this attitude by the fact that children with a bad heredity 
are not less susceptible to education than maladjusted children 
with a normal mental structure. 

Our knowledge of the correlation between criminal 
disposition of the parents and the maladjustment of the 
children is also very slender and uncertain. One case came 
to our notice where both parents, and 26 cases where one of 
them had been sentenced. But we believe that truly criminal 
families are rare and consequently play a very minor role 
in the cause of juvenile delinquency. 


Conclusion 


The following table gives the relation between the 
influence of the endogenous and exogenous factors. 





Table IV 
Boys Girls Total % 
Endogenous factors . . 5 1 6 6.3 
The above combined with 
environment .... 29 12 41 42.7 
Environment only . . . 35 14 49 51.0 
MOGOE ON ch aed Te 69 27 96 100.0 


It will be seen therefore that endogenous factors play 
but a negligible part, while the influences of the environment, 
alone or combined with endogenous factors, play the principal 
role. However, even in the case of half the children of the 
first group mental anomalies were not the determining factor 
in the delinquency. Many of these children became anti- 
social because their lower capacity for adjustment did not 
allow them to overcome the loss of a warm home environment. 

The important part played by education must be 
mentioned. The child does not develop in simple ratio to 
his years, nor do education and study meanonly the accumula- 
tion of knowledge. The process is on the contrary, most 
complex and diversified, reflecting a multitude of psycho- 
somatic influences. Our efforts must tend towards reaching 
a perfect synchronisation of the educational process and the 
stages through which the child passes, and this can best be 
achieved in a sound home environment, supplemented by the 
influence of an equally sound social background. 
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The conclusion can be drawn that while institutional 
treatment is necessary for serious cases of maladjustment, 
in other cases placement in a good family will give satisfying 
results. But if we are to be in a position to reorganise the 
re-education of young delinquents along these lines, we need 
more observation centres, more child guidance clinics and 
marriage guidance councils and many other institutions that 
all combine to help the individual to become a well integrated 
member of the community. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


UNITED NATIONS 


Universal Children’s Day 


The General Assembly of the United Nations adopted on 
14 December 1954, upon the report of its Third Committee, the 
following resolution : 


“ The General Assembly, 


“ Considering that the obligations of the United Nations to 
succeeding generations can only be fulfilled by increased efforts on 
behalf of the children of the world, who are the citizens of tomorrow, 
and that the world-wide observance of a children’s day would 
contribute to human solidarity and co-operation between nations, 


“ Believing that the objectives of the Charter can best be realized 
if they inspire and are shared by the children of the world, 


“ Recalling the increased interest in the work of and the support 
given to the United Nations Children’s Fund and its acceptance 
as an integral part of the United Nations, and that various resolu- 
tions relating to children adopted by the General Assembly have 
shown the Organization’s concern for children in all parts of the 
world, 


“ Considering the increasing attention given by States and 
peoples to a better observance of the rights of mothers and children, 
as well as the action of civic, social, professional and cultural institu- 
tions, national, international and regional, on behalf of children, 


“ Expressing its appreciation of the work done by governmental 
and voluntary organizations for the children of the world, including 
the observance in a certain number of countries of a Universal 
children’s Day, 

“ Considering that the observance of Universal Children’s Day 
should be used for a concrete and effective expression of the support 
of Governments for the purposes of UNICEF, 


“1. Recommends that, with effect from 1956, a Universal 
Children’s Day shall be instituted by all countries, to be observed 
as a day of world-wide fraternity and understanding between children 
and of activity devoted to the promotion of the ideals and objectives 
of the Charter and the welfare of the children of the world, and to the 
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strengthening and broadening of the efforts made by the United 
Nations in favour and on behalf of all the children of the world; 


“2. Suggests to the Governments of all States that Universal 
Children’s Day be observed on the date and in the way which each 
considers appropriate ; 


“3. Also invites the cultural, professional, trade union, workers’ 
and social welfare organizations, for men and women, to support 
and co-operate actively in the observance of Universal Children’s 
Day ; 


“4. Requests the Executive Board of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, in co-operation with the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, to take steps in accordance 
with the present resolution and to include in its annual reports a 
report on progress achieved in accordance with the above recom- 
mendations.” 


This resolution, which originated in a joint proposal by India 
and Uruguay, was adopted in the Third Committee by 47 to 0 with 
4 abstentions, after being debated at length in three sittings during 
which numerous amendments were presented. 

Delegates were in principle in favour of a Universal Children’s 
Day. Reservations were however expressed as to the value of 
observances of this kind for stimulating interest in children’s 
questions. 

A great number of speakers paid tribute to the International 
Union for Child Welfare which had instituted World Children’s Day 
in 1952 and had organised its celebration in 1953 and 1954; they 
reported on what had been done in their respective countries. 

Some of them would have liked the Union’s pioneer effort to 
be mentioned in the resolution and took the view that the United 
Nations should encourage a venture of a non-governmental organisa- 
tion rather than take over its ideas. 

Various proposals indicative of this standpoint were presented, 
but for reasons of form, procedure and expediency, the amendment 
deleting from the resolution the mention of the Union was adopted 
by 28 to 7 with 18 abstentions. 

Attention was drawn also to the fact that the purpose of the 
Union’s celebration was to make adults and society more aware of 
the needs of children, whereas the p.oject under discussion, while 
embracing also this aspect, gave prominence to the point that the 
celebration should promote “ world-wide fraternity and understanding 
between children.” These aims are by no means mutually exclusive ; 
they are nevertheless somewhat different. 

The I.U.C.W. is happy that the effect of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion will be to confer added prestige and force to the celebration 
it initiated three years ago, and desires to co-operate to the fullest 
possible extent with the bodies charged with the implementation 
of the resolution, namely, UNniceFr and UNEsco. 

The I.U.C.W. has already begun its preparations for the 1955 
observance of World Children’s Day, which will take place as usual 
on the first Monday in October. The central theme will be Art. I 
of the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, which reads as follows : 
The Child must be protected beyond and above all considerations of 
race, nationality or creed. 
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UNESCO 


Plenary Assembly 


The I.U.C.W., being an organisation with consultative status, 
was represented at the E ighth Plenary Assembly of UNEsco which 
met in Montevideo from 12 November-11 December 1954, by a 
delegation of its Uruguayan Section headed by Mme Maria ‘Pia 
BULA DE SurRAco, its President. 

A certain number of questions concerning children or the non- 
governmental organisations were discussed. 

Upon the recommendation of the Uruguayan delegation, the 
conference adopted a resolution urging member States to include 
the United Nations Charter and the Declaration of Human Rights 
in their programmes on education for citizenship. 

The conference also invited member States and the National 
Committees to do all in their power to combat racial discrimination 
and especially persecution. 

On more than one occasion the various organs of the conference 
paid a tribute to the activity of non-governmental organisations who 
helped a great deal in making Unesco and its aims known to the 
general public. In this connection, the suggestion was made that 
UNEsco would serve its own cause better if ‘it could give them more 
financial support and grant them more contracts of work. Regret 
was expressed that the Division of Education had a lower alloca- 
tion for this purpose than the other !)ivisions. 

The Assembly considered it preferable to include pre-school 
education under the heading of elementary education, in view of its 
importance for the unfolding of the child and his preparation for 
life at school. Emphasis was laid on the necessity of raising in 
several countries the standard of the education of girls. UNEsco 
could not assume the functions of a supra-national ministry of 
education, but should concentrate its efforts on the exchange of 
information and documentary material on basic education, elementary 
compulsory education and guidance on international understanding. 

The representatives of non-governmental organisations held 
several meetings during the Assembly. Those living in Uruguay 
decided to keep in touch with the others and so assure better collabora- 
tion with the National Committee of UNEsco. Mme Felicia ArREco 
DE FoLLe JuANICO, of the Uruguayan Section of the I.U.C.W., was 
appointed Secretary of the Provisional Committee. 

Although the representatives of the non-governmental organisa- 
tions intervened from time to time, the present regulations “of the 
Assembly do not permit them to do so effectively, and this question 
will be discussed at the next Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organisations in Consultative Status with UNEsco, scheduled to take 
place in Paris, in 1955. 
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UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 


Activity in 1954 


More than 31,000,000 children and pregnant or nursing mothers, 
or some 10,000,000 more than in 1953, benefited from various types 
of assistance provided by the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNIcEF) in 1954. 

Allocating some $17,000,000, Unicer expanded its aid—both 
geographically and in the scope of programmes—to benefit some 
250 child welfare programmes in 88 countries and territories. Of 
these areas, 13 received aid for the first time, including 5 in Africa. 

It continued in 1954 to emphasise preventive maternal and 
child care services and assisted such services in 30 countries during 
the year in the expectation that these aids eventually will become 
part of the permanent public health services with beneficial effects 
upon the economies of the assisted countries. 


New Programmes Started 


Almost one-fourth of the year’s allocation was for new projects. 
For example, Unicrer gave aid for local milk processing and the 
development of rural health centres in Africa. For the first time, 
also, Unicer tackled the problem of environmental sanitation by 
appropriating a total of $269,000 to seven programmes for improving 
water supplies and sewage disposal in rural areas of Asia and Latin 
America and in Greece. UNicer made its initial allocations for 
combating eye disease in Egypt and Spain and developing an 
integrated school services programme in Honduras centering on 
health and nutrition in rural schools. 

The largest group of newly approved programmes, however, 
was in the field of yaws control, including two regional approaches, 
one in the Western Pacific and one in the Caribbean. 

Most of UniceEr’s aid in 1954 provided medical and other supplies. 
Large-scale campaigns against trachoma also were continued in 
Morocco and Taiwan. 


Mass Health Campaigns Continued 


In Unicer-assisted mass health campaigns during 1954 nearly 
40,000,000 were tested and more than 14,000,000 vaccinated against 
tuberculosis ; nearly 8,000,000 examined and more than 2,000,000 
treated for yaws, bejel and syphilis, and 9,000,000 protected against 
malaria and typhus. (The above-mentioned total of 31,000,000 
beneficiaries does not include those merely tested or examined.) 

Thousands more benefited from basic equipment supplied to 
some 5,500 maternal and child welfare centres. More than 1,700,000 
children received rations through school feeding and other long- 
range nutrition programmes in 36 countries. In addition, UNICEF- 
equipped milk pasteurising and drying plants made free or low-cost 
milk available to hundreds of thousands of children and mothers. 

Besides its long-range projects, UNicEF provided emergency 
aid in 1954 to more than 4,000,000 mothers and children who were 
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victims of war or natural disasters in ten countries and territories 
and to the Palestine refugees. 

At its session on 17 December 1954, Unicer Executive Board 
elected as its Chairman for 1955 Dr. B. Rajan (India). Dr. Rajan, 
who had previously been Chairman of the Programme Committee, 
is succeeded by Mrs. Z. Harman (Israel). The Vice-Chairmen of 
Unicer Executive Board will be Mr. Khalidi (Iraq), Mr. Silveira 
da Mota (Brazil), Mr. Dons (Norway) and Mr. Hamdani (Pakistan). 
Mr. Fenaux (Belgium) has been re-elected Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Budget. 

The Director General reported to the Board that in 1954, 
55 countries had paid their contributions to UNICEF. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION 


Executive Board 


During the recent session of the Board (Geneva, 18 January- 
5 February 1955), the Director General reported that negotiations 
were well under way with the laboratories responsible in various 
parts of the world to make a thorough study of poliomyelitis viruses 
and other viruses responsible for similar clinical disease, to prepare 
and distribute limited quantities of standard laboratory reagents, 
and to undertake the training of virologists in the new tissue-culture 
techniques used in the study of poliomyelitis. 

The Board confined itself to noting a proposal by the Govern- 
ment of Sweden requesting WHO to establish, in collaboration with 
UnEsco, an expert group for the study of prevention of accidents 
among children, and requested the Director General to study this 
problem. In the course of the discussion the statement was made 
that the prevention of accidents was not essentially a public health 
problem, but more specifically a problem of education and some of 
its technical aspects were quite outside the scope and terms of 
reference of WHO. 

The Board unanimously adopted a resolution endorsing the 
collaboration of WHO with the United Nations for a study on the 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy, in particular 
for the advancement of health. This study would also cover radio- 
logical protection. 

The Deputy Secretary General followed the sessions of the 
Executive Board on behalf of the I.U.C.W. and of the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 


. Children in Hospital ! 


Since the publicity which has been given to recent studies, this 
question has been much to the fore in pediatric and other circles. 
These studies emphasise the damage that may be caused to the 
child—especially if it is a very young child—-by the sudden change 


1 From a Press Release issued by WHO, EuRO/13, 5 October 
1954. 
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of surroundings at a time when, owing to his physical state, he is 
doubly in need of the comfort of the presence of his parents and 
especially his mother. Yet hospital care is often indispensable. 

What can be done to reduce the risk for the child? A study 
group which convened in Stockholm at the beginning of September 
1954 sought to find the answer to this question. The main thing 
is to prepare the child—and in the first place the parents—and to 
explain quite clearly in language that the child can understand 
why he is going into hospital and what is going to be done to him. 
An important rule is never to get him into hospital under false pre- 
tences. In emergency admissions none of this applies, and the only 
thing to do is to have the parents stay with the child for as long as 
possible. 

When he is admitted the staff should find out the routine of the 
child and avoid anything that might upset him unnecessarily. The 
hospital staff must be prepared for this part of their task and learn 
to respect the child as a human entity. The hospital organisation 
should be such as to reduce the number of persons (doctors, nurses) 
who stream past the child’s bed. 

The Stockholm Group came out strongly in favour of the multi- 
professional approach, and emphasis was laid on the role of the child 
psychiatrist who can be of great help with all the patients and not 
only those who are considered as “ problem ” children ; in the opinion 
of the Group, he should also have a say in the general running of the 
hospital. Visiting days are often a source of trouble (over-excite- 
ment, tears, or complete apathy). The group however took it 
largely for granted that daily visits should be the rule, thus to a 
great extent reducing their troubling aspects and increasing their 
“security ” value. Experience has shown that if appropriate 
precautions are taken, the risk of infection being brought into the 
hospital can be reduced to a minimum. 

The question of the mother’s stay in the hospital is a more 
difficult one to decide and no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. 
In any case, the nurse must recognise the importance of the mother’s 
role and not look upon her as an intruder. Lastly—and this is apt 
to be forgotten—the child has to make a new readjustment when he 
returns home. This implies another preparation both for him and 
for his parents. 


OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


Advisory Committee 


At its fifth session (6-10 December 1954) the Committee decided, 
as a follow up of the General Assembly Resolution (Res. 203 of 
21 October 1954), to reconstitute itself as an Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee will be responsible for giving directives 
to the High Commissioner in carrying out his programme and for 
exercising the necessary control in the use of funds allotted to his 
Office ; the change in title will not involve any change in the statute 
of the High Commissioner himself. 
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The latter noted with satisfaction that the United Nations had | 
decided upon the creation of a combined fund to be used for emergency 
relief to refugees and, in particular, for the promotion of permanent 
solutions. It is proposed that the total target for the four years 
1955-1958 shall be $16,000,000 and the target for 1955, $4,200,000. 
For the first year, and in so far as the funds are available, one million 
dollars will be assigned to “ Emergency Relief ”, it being understood 
that permanent solutions should be given priority. 
The Committee also discussed the problem of Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong, numbering 667,000 within a total population of 
2,250,000. It was not clear whether from a strictly legal point of 
view the people concerned came within the mandate of the High 
Commissioner’s Office. No decision had been taken as the members 
of the Committee had not yet had adequate opportunity to study 
a report made by Dr. HAamsro thanks to a grant provided by the 
Ford Foundation. Publication of this report was deferred till 
1 March 1955 in order to allow the Governments concerned the 
neccesary time to study it in detail. 
The I.U.C.W. was represented at this session by a member of 
the Secretariat. 


I.B.E. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The International Bureau of Education was founded in Geneva 
on 18 December 1925, at the instigation of a group of educationists 
headed by Edouard Claparéde, Pierre Bovet, Adolphe Ferriére:- and 
Elisabeth Rotten. Fours years later, that is to say, 25 years ago, on 
25 July 1929, the representatives of the first three member States 
(Poland, Ecuador and the Republic and Canton of Geneva), by 
ratifying the new constitution of the Bureau, gave it its inter- 
governmental character. Its development is associated with the 
memory of its first General Secretary, Marie Butts, to whom the 
University of Geneva paid tribute by conferring the degree of doctor 
honoris causa upon the occasion of her eightieth birthday. For 
several years Marie BuTTs was a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Save the Children International Union. 

In 1947, the I.B.E. concluded an agreement with UNEsco, 
which amongst other things, provided for the joint convening of 
international conferences on education every year in Geneva and the 
joint issue of publications. 




















International Congresses 


World Federation of United Nations Associations 


The Ninth Plenary General Assembly of the Federation met in 
Geneva from 6-12 September 1954. The I.U.C.W. was represented 
by Miss Mary A. Dingman. 

The General Assembly unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
reaffirming its conviction that the work of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UnicerF) is of the highest importance, and urging 
their affiliated agencies to assist in setting up Unicer National 
Committees wherever possible and to take appropriate steps with 
a view to getting their governments to increase their country’s 
contribution. 

Almost all the resolutions proposed by the Education Committee 
concern children, for instance, that urging the school, parent associa- 
tions, and school authorities to do all in their power to overcome the 
obstacles that prevent international understanding and to make the 
principles formulated in the Declaration of Human Rights more widely 
known, or that regarding the development of education in trust 
territories. 

It goes without saying that the more general resolutions, e.g., 
those concerning the organisation of peace in the world, economic 
progress in under-developed countries, refugees and stateless persons, 
also affect the welfare of children. 

The Assembly elected Mrs Vijaya Pandit as the new President 
of the Federation and re-elected Mr. John F. Ennals Secretary 
General for a further period of three years. 


International Association of Juvenile Court Judges 


The Fourth International Congress was held in Brussels from 
16-19 July 1954. The I.U.C.W. had delegated a member of its 
Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted Children 
and Young People, Mlle Simone Huynen, Director of the Child 
Welfare Bureau of Belgium, as its representative. 

The modern trend to draw no distinction between a child who 
has committed an offence and one who, although he has not fallen 
foul of the law, is recognised as being socially maladjusted, has led 
to the realisation that these two types of cases should be treated 
by the same authority. One school of thought, however, would like 
to see the powers of the juvenile courts extended, while the other 
would prefer all cases of children to come under an administrative 
authority of the Scandinavian type. 

Juvenile Court Judges are fully aware of the necessity of wide- 
spread action with a view to preventing delinquency and the social 
maladjustment of minors. They reaffirmed this again at Brussels, 
stressing the importance of co-ordinated and constructive team work, 
scientific research that will throw light on the underlying causes of 
delinquency and maladjustment and evaluate the results of current 
methods of prevention and treatment. The Congress was in favour 
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of a special court with auxiliary services competent to take action 
in all cases involving legal measures; it would not be limited to the 
strict application of the law but would take into consideration 
the full interest of the child. 

Among the resolutions adopted should be mentioned one urging 
that in the case of orphans, of children born of unknown parents, or 
deserted children who can never hope to be reunited with their 
families, adoption should confer on them a status similar to that of 
a legitimate child; another providing for multilateral agreements to 
enforce the execution abroad of judicial decisions ; those adopted by 
the second section regarding greater flexibility in the rules relative 
to the withdrawal of parental rights with a view to avoiding this 
when at all possible, and to promote full reintegration should the 
circumstances justify it; those of the fourth section regarding the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency by an educational campaign 
amongst the general public, the extension of compulsory schooling 
and its strict enforcement, the organisation of leisure-time activities 
and the protection of children and adolescents against unwholesome 
productions of the cinema, the press, the radio and television. 

The International Association of Children’s Judges elected 
M. Jean CuHaza., Judge of the Tribunal de la Seine, its new President. 
We extend our heartiest congratulations to M. CHAzAL, who is one 
of the most active members of the I.U.C.W. Advisory Committee 
dealing with Juvenile Delinquency and Social Maladjustment, and 
has recently been elected to the Union’s Executive Committee. 


International Association of Educators of Maladjusted Youth 


The Second Congress of the International Association, attended 
by 150 participants from ten countries, was held under the chairman- 
ship of the Belgian Minister of Justice. The I.U.C.W. was represent- 
ed by M. Roger VAN BELLE of the Guure Nationale de l Enfance. 

Below we give a few extracts from the findings concerning the 
work of the specialised educator. 

One of the most important points treated in the discussion 
revolved round the question: Should the attitude of the educator 
of maladjusted children be “standard” or “permissive”? In 
other words, should he exercise authority or allow full play for the 
development of the children’s personality ? This new version of the 
old controversy between traditional and modern methods of educa- 
tion, of training and free activities here takes on an acute significance. 
The troubles and deficiencies of character or of intelligence that 
maladjusted children suffer from set them apart from other children. 
They require at the hands of even a strict educator at least a 
temporary tolerance, pending the maturation of the child’s or 
adolescent’s personality. 

The conclusion of the debate was, naturally, that the two 
attitudes should be judiciously combined, the first taking the lead 
over the second, or inversely, according to the case. 

Some of the participants were in favour of a couple of educators 
in charge of each group. The man would then normally represent 
the authority of the father, the woman the “ understanding ” mother. 
Others held that an intelligent, sensitive male educator, having the 
requisite technical training, should be capable both of teaching 
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normal standards of behaviour and of tolerating certain deviations 
therefrom in his young charges. He would allow the necessary 
time for the minor to develop until a new opportunity opens for a 
further step in the education or re-education. 

To reach this stage of progress, it is often necessary first to 
eliminate the inhibitions of the disturbed minor. Sometimes the 
services of a psychiatrist or psychotherapist will be needed. 

Is it possible to teach a specialised educator (or trainee) to have 
a satisfactory relationship with a maladjusted child both as an 
individual and as a member of a group ? 

Two tendencies were to be noted among the Congress members. 
Some were of opinion that such qualifications could not be taught : 
either one has them, or one has them not. Others, while admitting 
that the essential factor for success—love—must be there, asserted 
that scientific training would enable the candidate to get the best 
results from his natural gifts. 

All were agreed that the specialised educator can do no construc- 
tive work unless he has a sound re lationship both with the individual 
minor and with the group as a whole. Even if it be a residential 
group, if a satisfactory relationship with the group does not exist 
this will impede useful relations with the individual. On the other 
hand, good relations with the group alone are not enough. 

The main thing for the specialised educator is to have reached 
a certain emotional maturity, to be sufficiently detached to maintain 
a critical attitude towards himself, recognise his own faults and 
exercise self-control, being careful not to project his own inner 
conflicts on to the young people in his charge. It rests with the head 
to form his team of educators so that their personalities supplement 
each other, for he cannot expect that they will individually have all 
the necessary qualifications. 

The Congress also discussed the composition of groups in re- 
educational boarding schools, a question raised by Mr. MuLock 
Houwenr, who referred to the different systems mentioned at the 
I.U.C.W. Conference at Argenteuil ?. 

The third question on the agenda was the training of the educator. 

The crucial point needing attention, according to the report 
of M. Vorrin, is that of integrating the theory taught in training 
schools in the practical work of the educator and particularly in 
his personality. 

The solution can, it seems, be envisaged in two stages: in 
the first place, through an intensive group life in the residential 
training school where, under a qualified supervisor, the students in 
the course of systematic regular discussion group meetings may 
become consciously aware of their own conduct and the internal 
dynamism of their group. Subsequently, when they start practical 
work they should be under a supervisor who should be able to offer 
constructive criticism of the shortcomings, conflicts or uncertainties 
which arise in the course of the early relations between the educator 
and his group and with each of its separate members. A good method 
is for the trainee to draw up minutes of talks with his charges, on 
specific situations and on the group as a whole. This provides the 
best background for discussion with the supervisor. 

: See International Child Welfare Review, 1954, Vol. VIII, 
No. 3, p. 100 et seq. 
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In agreement with the rapporteur, Congress members believed 
that the basic training should be very concrete with a supplementary 
training in the chosen speciality. 

Congress members were also in agreement with M. Vorrin on 
the importance of a strict selection of the candidates ; there should 
be a psychological and psychiatric examination to eliminate those 
not well balanced ; also a practical test, setting the candidate in the 
midst of a group of maladjusted children to gain an idea of his 
personal qualities and whether he shows an aptitude for the successful 
exercise of the profession. 

(Extracts from Appendix to Circular No. 23, October 1954, of 
the National Association of Educators of Maladjusted Youth, Paris.) 


International Conference on the Family 


The International Union of Family Organisations had placed 
on the agenda of its Stuttgart Conference (11-19 September) two, 
so to speak, parallel subjects : “ Rural Families in the Modern World ” 
and “ Family Welfare in the Working-Class Environment ”. 

Each of these was discussed in separate sections. The opening 
session provided an excellent introduction to the Conference. The 
participants heard a remarkable talk by Prof. ScHELsKky of Hamburg, 

n “ Losses and Gains of the Family in the Modern World ”, and the 
customary addresses were significant contributions, far from limited 
to the usual good wishes, messages of welcome and greetings. This 
was especially the case with M. VEILLARD, the outgoing President 
of the 1.U.F.O., who gave a brilliant survey of the development of the 
family movement in the world, and the address of Mr. WURMELING, 
Federal Minister for Family Affairs, who spoke on the demographic 
trends in Western Europe. 

In each section the debates were introduced by a general report 
based in part on the data furnished by several local study groups. 
Since many of the Congress members had taken an active part in 
these groups, their understanding of the local situation and their 
views were well founded. In the debates therefore the speakers 
were talking from real knowledge, though their experience was not 
always very extensive. 

The findings adopted on the first subject, the conditions in rural 
families, stressed that the terms “ rural family ” and “ agricultural 
family ” were not synonymous. The first common element is that 
these families live in contact with Nature which imposes its own 
rhythm and its tasks; the second that occupation and family life are 
interdependent. Traditional rural life is at present in the throes of 
all sorts of tensions and modifications, due to various economic and 
social factors. The Conference found that if there is to be a renewal 
of rural life, all administrative, legislative, social or cultural measures 
must make provision for the problems specific to life in the country. 
Where family organisations collaborate with local community services, 
they help to decentralise the others. 

The Conference also recommended the extension to rural areas 
of the social welfare services that were originally created for the 
benefit of industrial workers, adapted according to certain sugges- 
tions made in the findings. 

Those relative to the second subject: “ Family Welfare in 
the Working-Class Environment ”, begin by noting that workers 
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wishing to have a family are often restrained by a feeling of uneasiness 
and mistrust with regard to bringing new life into the world because 
they fear that the encouragement given in certain countries to large 
families is motivated by the desire to increase production or the 
requirements of national defence. Other factors are their desire for 
a higher standard of living, sometimes coupled with a feeling of 
insecurity, diminished purchasing power, fear of unemployment, etc. 

The Conference gave a great deal of attention to the active 
participation in the family movement of working-class circles, and 
especially of women, on a footing of equality, prepared to take their 
share of responsibility and to seek concrete solutions to their pro- 
blems, without however severing themselves from contact with 
families in other social classes. Should trade union action be coupled 
with the family movement ?_ In the opinion of the Conference these 
two were not in opposition to each other but, on the contrary, 
working along parallel and mutually complementary lines. 

The full text of the findings, here briefly summarised, may be 
obtained upon application to the Secretary, Union of Family Organi- 
sations, 28 Place St. Georges, Paris 9. 

The I.U.C.W. was represented by Mrs. J.-M. Small, Deputy 
Secretary General. 


Forthcoming Congresses 


The Fifth Congress of the International Catholic Child Bureau, 
to be held in Venice from 2-8 May 1955, will centre on the develop- 
ment of international understanding among children. 

A number of committees will consider this subject from the angle 
of the family and the education of the pre-school and school child, 
youth movements, religious instruction, children’s publications, audio- 
visual aids, the missionary spirit, as well as the medico-social and 
medico-pedagogical aspects (migrations, Coloured children, mental 
health). 

Further information and the programme may be obtained from 
the Secretariat of the Bureau, 31 rue de Fleurus, Paris 6. 


* * * 


The Third Internationai Congress on Criminology will be held 
in London from 12-18 September 1955. The main subject to be 
studied will be Recividism. 

Full information may be obtained from the Organising Secretary, 
Mr. H. O. Cox, 28, Weymouth Street, London, W.1. 
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AUSTRIA 


New Law on Child Welfare 


The full title of the new Austrian Law on Child Welfare of 
9 April 1954 (Jugendwohlfahrtsgesetz) is: “ Law laying down the 
basic principles of maternal, infant and child welfare, as well as 
methods of procedure ” 

The law, which was eagerly awaited, entered immediately into 
force, for it had long been overdue. 

It is true that the fundamental principles governing child welfare 
are laid down by Civil Code, but that deals with family law and, since 
the beginning of the century, society has recognised that it also has 
responsibilities towards the child. Pioneer work in this field has 
been done by voluntary organisations, but the needs soon outstripped 
their capacities and the authorities had to step in. Under the 
Federal Constitution of 1920, the guiding principles of child welfare 
are set by Federal law, though their enforcement rests with the 
Lander. Some of the Lander set up Children’s Bureaus (Jugend- 
dmter), all took their own measures, but without any co-ordination. 

The first Federal Act on Child Welfare, promulgated on 20 March 
1940, dates from the period of the Anschluss. It contained some 
good provisions, but even though purged of its National-Socialist 
elements after the war, it no longer corresponded to the needs, so 
that the various Ldnder were obliged to fill the gaps by their own 
regulations. 

While respecting the autonomy of the Lander as regards imple- 
mentation, the new Act lays down the basic principles of child welfare 
for the whole of the Austrian territory. These principles aim at 
reconciling the natural rights of parents with regard to their children 
and the interest society has in seeing that the young generation grows 
up healthy in body and mind. W henever possible, the consent of the 
parents will be sought should it become necessary to intervene in the 
interest of the children, but it will not be feasible in every case and 
therefore a nice balance must be achieved between public and private law. 

The Act lays an obligation on the Ldnder to protect mothers 
before and after the birth of their child, infants and small children, 
and to set up free health clinics for their benefit. 

The district authorities (Bezirksverwaliungsbehérden) are required 
to delegate the enforcement of the law to children’s bureaus staffed 
with qualified personnel. ‘They are recommended to co-operate 
with private organisations as well as with.the school in the case of 
children subject to compulsory education. The Act also requires 
social insurance bodies, employers of juveniles and persons legally 
responsible for their maintenance to co-operate in ‘the settlement of 
certain questions. 

The main provisions cover : 


Supervision of the placement of children under 16 years in foster 
families but not temporary placements free of charge, or with grand- 
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parents or other members of the family three times removed, or with 
a guardian, or in a recognised and otherwise supervised institution. 

Educational assistance (Erziehungshilfe) to minors under 16 
whose upbringing is unsatisfactory but not to the point of justifying 
withdrawal of parental rights nor placement in a training school. 
The measures include educational counselling, placement in a day 
nursery, a kindergarten, with a foster family, or in a boarding school 
(not a re-educational establishment), or convalescent home. Educa- 
tional assistance is only given at the request of the parents or with 
their consent. 

Compulsory educational assistance (gerechiliche Erziehungshilfe) 
is ordered by the court of guardians if the parents do not accept 
of their own accord the measures which are deemed necessary for the 
good of their children. 

Educational supervision (Erziehungsaufsicht), ordered by the 
court of guardians when the child is likely to suffer from physical, 
mental or moral neglect in his own home. 

Re-education (Fiirsorgeerziehung), ordered by the court of 
guardians in cases when the minor must be removed from home for 
educational or moral reasons and given into the care of another 
family or an institution. 

Adoption, the purpose of which must be exclusively the interest 
of the child. The placement for adoption may be effected by the 
district authorities, the guardian or near relative of the child and 
registered voluntary agencies, but only the Government of the Land 
is authorised to arrange placement if the adoption involves emigra- 
tion of the child abroad. 

Official guardianship of all children born out of wedlock or of 
unknown parents (foundlings) by the district authorities. They 
may also accept the guardianship of cases outside these categories 
at their discretion. 

The law does not apply automatically to foreign children resident 
in Austria but only under certain conditions. These are, however, 
so elastic that the great majority are effectively protected, although 
there will, no doubt, be some regrettable exceptions. 


ECUADOR 


Control of Juvenile Begging + 


The Ministry of Social Affairs has approved a project, drawn 
up by the Central Bureau of Social Service, for the suppression of 
juvenile begging. This project which has already been put into 
force, comprises six main points: 


1) Study of the causes of juvenile begging and evaluation of 
its extent. 

2) Daily round-up of young beggars by duly qualified persons 
until they have all disappeared from the streets. 


1 Noticiario del Instituto internacional Americano de Proteccion 
a la Infancia, Montevideo, No. 92, April 1954. 
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3) Immediate social and economic investigation of each child 
and his environment with a view to taking appropriate measures 
on his behalf. 


4) Effective implementation of the measures decided upon. 


5) Education of the public to refrain from giving alms to 
children, since beggars there will always be if people continue to 
give them charity. 


6) Control and sanctions—if necessary by the juvenile court 
judge—in cases of relapse so as to oblige the family to care for and 
bring up their child properly. 


EL SALVADOR 


Celebration of World Children’s Day ! 


Quite a number of papers carried articles or special pages devoted 
to child welfare. The most important contribution was _ that 
published by the Diario Latino, which enjoys a high reputation. 

The state schools and private colleges invited the parents and 
families to a meeting when talks were given on children’s rights. 
Such gatherings, to which senior education officials were also invited, 
were held all over the country. 

On their side, child welfare institutions invited the parents of 
the children in their care and organised similar lectures on child 
protection and child care. 

The Faculty of Letters arranged a ceremony at the University 
in favour of child welfare when large gatherings heard lectures on the 
same themes. Several broadcasting stations gave talks, concerts or 
special programmes concerning children, their rights, education and 
protection. 

Twenty-five voluntary child welfare institutions met at the 
teachers’ training school “ Espana * to discuss problems concerning 
their status. Arising out of that meeting a National Committee 
was set up to co-ordinate and stimulate all activities on behalf of 
the children of Salvador. 

The Associacion Nacional Pro-Infancia is supporting this com- 
mittee which has started work with much enthusiasm. 


FRANCE 


UNAR Congress 


The Sixth Congress of the Union Nationale des Associations 
Régionales de Sauvegarde de l’Enfance (National Union of Regional 
Associations for the Protection of Children) was held at Montpellier 
from 23-26 October. It was the occasion for the assembly of a 


' From information sent by the Associacion Nacional Pro- 
Infancia. For the observance of this celebration in other countries, 
see International Child Welfare Review, 1954, Vol. VIII, No. 4. 
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large number of participants from every part of the country : doctors, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, jurists, lay and religious educators, 
and heads of institutions, both male and female. 

The discussions were entirely centered on the personnel of 
child welfare services. Preparatory committees had studied before- 
hand the administrative, socio-educational, and medico-social, 
psychiatric and psychologic techniques, analysing the services 
required of each of them. The subjects were further debated in 
the Congress itself, from the point of view of reception and observa- 
tion centres, re-educational institutions, residential medico-pedago- 
gical institutes, day re-educational centres, special schools and, 
lastly, probation hostels. There was not any serious divergence on 
fundamental matters such as the differentiated but equally important 
roles of the members of the team, the necessity of a practical as well 
as a theoretical training of the staff, etc., but the discussions were 
often very animated, especially when certain professional susceptibili- 
ties were slightly brushed, sometimes owing to confusion when the 
same name was given to institutions of different types. 

On a fine autumn day the members of the Congress were taken 
by car to see the natural wonders of the Grottes des “Demoiselles and 
the Cirque de Navacelles, before inspecting the re-educational 
institute of Aniane, where lunch was served. For those who knew 
the establishment only by its ill repute, it was pleasing to note the 
considerable modernisation of the premises that has been effected 
in the last five years and which has still not reached the final stage, 
and they were even more agreeably surprised at thc educational 
methods which have transformed the institution and which are likely 
to continue the process since experiments are still being carried on. 

The conference ended, further visits were made to a number 
of municipal and private institutions. The Regional Association 
of Montpellier, the first to be formed, has remained very dynamic. 
It has just been offered the use of a fine building where all its services 
can be housed and where, on the occasion of the Congress, it organised 
an excellent exhibition. 

UNAR is affiliated to the I.U.C.W., which was represented at 
the Montpellier Congress by Mrs. J.-M. Small, Deputy Secretary 
General. 


ITALY 


Thirty Years of Maternity and Child Welfare 


The Opera Nazionale Maternita e Infanzia—ONMI (National 
Maternity and Child Welfare Agency) was brought into being by 
the Fascist régime in 1925 to co-ordinate and intensify the fight 
against infant mortality and the medical and social protection of 
pre-school children. Post-war Italy could not afford to do without 
it, and consequently after an awkward period when the old régime 
was overthrown, the Agency was reorganised and is being increasingly 
active. It affiliated to the I.U.C.W. in 1954. 

The Agency works mainly through maternity and child welfare 
centres, health clinics, day nurseries and feeding-centres for mothers. 
Below are some figures indicative of the progress made in the course 
of the last few years. 
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1950 1954 
Maternity and child welfare centres . . 217 285 
Clinics (child health, aaa -natal, dermo- 
syphilitic) .. . se tte 5,888 7,338 
Day nurseries. . Praee har 59 320 
Feeding centres for mothers .... . 736 1,024 
1950 1953 
Number of children served . . . . . . 1,045,000 1,696,931 
Number of women served ...... 168,000 352,639 


For the time being, maternity and child welfare centres grouping 
in a single unit all the services of the Agency exist only in the big 
towns, but it is planned to have them in all areas ; there are at present 
70 in process of being built. The Agency also runs mothers’ hostels, 
maternity hospitals ‘and residential nurseries where small children 
deprived of home care can be taken in temporarily. Furthermore it 
concerns itself with the rearing of premature babies and the immunisa- 
tion of children against tuberculosis, diphtheria and poliomyelitis. 

Every favourable occasion is seized to spread health education, 
especially among mothers, and the popularisation of its journal is 
useful in this respect. More attention is now being paid to the mental 
health of children, and the Agency has under its administration at 
the present time 11 child guidance clinics. 

On the occasion of its thirtieth year of activity, the Agency 
convened at Baveno (Lago Maggiore), in October last, a congress 
of all its co-workers in north and central Italy, and one at Taormina 
(Sicily) in November grouping the personnel of the southern regions. 


NETHERLANDS 
A Few Statistics 


The annual report for the year 1953 of the Nationale Federatie 
de Nederlandse Bond tot Kinderbescherming (Dutch Union for Child 
Welfare) } contains some statistics which show clearly that child 
welfare problems are constantly changing. 

For instance, the number of minors under a “ family guardian ” 
that is to say,.on probation, whether penal or civil, is steadily rising ; 
in 1953 the figure was 18,044 as against 15,196 ‘in 1949. 74% ‘of 
those minors remained in their homes, 5.8% were placed with foster 
families and 20.2% in institutions. 

On the other hand, the number of children given into the care 
of agencies invested with guardianship powers because their parents 
were deprived of parental rights has diminished: 20,199 in 1953 
as against 20,338 in 1952. The proportion of these children placed 
with foster families (47.4% at 1 January 1954) is rising slowly 
compared with the number placed in institutions (52.6%), and it is 
believed that there are children still living in institutions who 
would be better in families. 

1 See also International Child Welfare Review, 1954, Vol. VIII, 
No. 4. 
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Since 1930, with the exception of a steep rise at the end of the 
war, the number of illegitimate births has steadily decreased ; from 
1.809 % of the total number of births in 1930, it dropped to 1.29% 
in 1953. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


National Council for Child Welfare 


Delegates from all parts of South Africa gathered at East 
London from 18 to 20 August 1954 for the annual general meeting 
of the South African National Council for Child W elfare which is 
affiliated to the I.U.C.W.1 A heavy agenda covered all aspects of 
child welfare work. 

The welfare of children of all races in the country is the concern 
of the Council, which has represented on it more than 250 organisa- 
tions. These include 120 local child welfare societies; 34 Non- 
European welfare organisations, represented through the Council’s 
Non-European Standing Committee; ten Governmental depart- 
ments; all four Provincial Administrations ; and municipal associa- 
tions, municipalities and other organisations. 

A special committee reported to the Council on the financial 
difficulties of the Mothercraft Training Centre in Cape Town, and 
the Council decided to vote up to £900 to keep the centre going for 
another year. 

In spite of repeated advertising, some societies were still unable 
to obtain the services of district nurses, and this shortage was 
particularly felt among district nursing services employing European 
and Coloured nurses. The Council also discussed the big shortage 
of qualified social workers, both on the staff of the Department of 
Social Welfare and in the employment of voluntary organisations, 
including Child Welfare Societies. 

The Council passed a resolution asking the United Municipal 
Executive to impress on local authorities the necessity of making 
reasonably adequate facilities available for the medical examination 
of food handlers, domestic servants and similar employees. 

Delegates described gross cruelty in the treatment of Coloured 
and Native children brought from country areas to work as domestic 
servants in the cities. A delegate said children brought to the cities 
as servants were subject to cruelty because the employers treated 
them as though they were adults, and they were punished when they 
were unable to do all that was expected of them. 

After discussion the Council adopted a resolution asking for 
legislation to enforce the registration of all Native and Coloured 
children under the age of 15 who were employed as domestic servants. 
The Council decided also to ask for an interpretation of the meaning 
of the word “maintain” in Section 8 of the Children’s Act “to 
discover whether children under ten were adequately protected 
from employment as domestic servants while being so maintained 
apart from their parents. 

A resolution urging the Government to subsidise the distribu- 
tion of milk for pre-school indigent Bantu children was adopted. 


1 Childhood, Johannesburg, October 1954. 
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The resolution recommended the distribution of milk as a means of 
combating malnutrition among pre-school Bantu children. Subsidised 
milk was available for European and Coloured children but not for 
Natives. All past approaches to the Government on this had failed 
to produce any change. The Council decided to persist in its efforts 
in this direction. 

The Council also discussed the problem of women alcoholics 
and their children. Moving a resolution calling for immediate 
action and asking that the Minister of Social Welfare be requested 
to provide an establishment for the rehabilitation of such women, 
a delegate of Durban spoke of the cases of “ young women, confirmed 
alcoholics, who roam the streets. They all have babies from time to 
time and for their own sakes these babies have to be taken away 
for protection and placed somewhere. Then the mother returns 
to her former drunken ways on the streets—and another baby 
arrives.” 

The resolution was adopted, as well as two further resolutions, 
one asking for the closing of bars in clubs and Railway Institutes 
by 8 p.m. and urging that “they should be subject to the same restric- 
tions on Sundays and public holidays as bars in public hotels; and 
one instructing the executive to seek the co-operation of the National 
Council for Combating Alcoholism. 

Another resolution called for funds from the Native Service 
Levy to be used for recreational facilities such as clubs, institutes 
and playing fields in African villages. 

The Council decided to co-operate with the National Youth 
Service Council in connection with the appointment of a joint Com- 
mittee on Youth and the Cinema and a similar Committee on Porno- 
graphic Literature. 


Handicapped Children 


Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped 


The Third Conference of Non-Governmental Organisations 
interested in this problem met at the Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
on 23 and 24 September 1954, under the chairmanship of Mr. Donald 
V. Wilson, General Secretary of the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples. Mrs. J.-M. Small, Deputy Secretary General 
of the I.U.C.W., acted as rapporteur. 

Mr. Kurt Jansson, who represented the United Nations, reported 
on the activity of that body and its specialised agencies in the field 
of the treatment and rehabilitation of the handicapped. Mention 
should be made of the supply of equipment to children in 13 countries 
by the U.N. Children’s Fund, and also of the excellent reports pub- 
lished by the World Health Organisation drafted by the Joint Com- 
mittees of Experts on physically “handicapped and mentally subnormal 
children. It goes without saying that children have also benefited 
directly or indirectly from the visits of experts to those countries, 
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the fellowships awarded for the training of personnel, and from the 
courses and study seminars organised “by the United Nations. 
After having heard the reports of several delegates on the 
activities of their respective organisations during the last two years, 
the Conference discussed the questions figuring on the agenda of 
the Fifth Session of the Technical Working Party of the United 
Nations, that is to say, an international definition of blindness, the 
problem of special allowances to persons suffering from a serious 
disability, including the blind (a lively exchange of views on this 
subject led the Conference to make a statement clarifying its position 
that such allowances should encourage handicapped persons to 
become as self-supporting as possible rather than discourage them), 
the education and rehabilitation of the deaf, the report of the Joint 
Committee of Experts on the Mentally Subnormal Child, and an 
examination of an international co-ordinated programme. 


Sixth World Congress of the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples 


Although the Society is concerned with all age groups, it fully 
recognises the importance of preventive care and suitable treatment 
of the physical disabilities particularly of children, as well as of their 
appropriate education. 

At the last Congress, held in Scheveningen (Holland) from 13- 
17 September 1954, at which the I.U.C.W. was represented by 
Mrs. J.-M. Small, Deputy Secretary General, and Mr. V. M. Kulkarni, 
Field Consultant in Asia, sectional meetings were devoted to the 
schooling of the handicapped child, parent education, and to cerebral 
palsy. Excellent papers were read on these three subjects, but 
unfortunately there was little discussion, partly because of the lack 
of time, but partly because there was no translation and a number 
of participants who knew just enough English to follow the addresses 
did not trust themselves to speak. 

A number of the miscellaneous papers given by Congress members 
and some of the films shown also concerned children, and there was, 
of course, the very pleasant experience of meeting old friends and 
making new ones. 


Two Experiments in Foster Care for Crippled Children 


During recent years much has been learned about the needs 
of the handicapped and great progress has been made in facilitating 
their adjustment to normal life. But there is still much to be done, 
especially in acquainting the public at large with new concepts 
and in bringing the principles adopted by one or other group of 
experts within the realm of practical possibilities. 


In USA 


Any experiment therefore which aims at putting recognised 
principles into practice is highly to be welcomed, especially if its 
purpose can be achieved by the relatively simple means employed 
for the last five years by the Vermont Association for the Crippled. 
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This plan provides for children who have to leave their homes to be 
given care in the form of health, education and general welfare 
services a possibility of not losing the advantages of home life. The 
Association located its Children’s Rehabilitation Centre in Rutland, 
a small centrally situated town serving the area, thus making it 
available to the greatest number of crippled children both in terms 
of transportation. and geography. There are, however, many cases 
where the children can only benefit from in-patient treatment. 
The problem the Association set out to solve was how to give this 
in-patient treatment without placing them in an establishment where 
they often felt lonely and unhappy. They wanted them, on the 
contrary, to have the joys, the challenges and the hazards of family 
living, in homes with stairs, bumpy thresholds, rugs, bath-tubs, 
hilly lawns, and with children typical of the regular school population, 
to introduce competition and even the inevitable scrapping and 
teasing. They wanted to give them the delights of home at the 
end of a hard training day at the Centre. 

It was not easy at first to find foster homes willing to take in 
crippled children for only 37 weeks in the year and able to cope with 
their special needs and follow the instructions of the specialists. 
To-day, the plan has a five-year history of 59 placements in 28 foster 
homes ?. Some even apply for a second child. Many neighbours 
and friends become converts to the idea and so the offers from 
potential foster parents is increasing. Care is taken to locate foster 
homes whose atmosphere suits the needs of individual children from 
many cultural, economic, religious and educational backgrounds. 
Lasting friendships have been formed in this way which continue 
long after the child returns home. As to the adjustment of the 
children, experience has proved that those from a happy family 
environment settle down much more easily in a foster home. 


In Greece 


The Hellenic Society for Crippled Children has arranged a foster 
home scheme for children from the provinces who come for treatment 
at the Society’s Centre. In 1952-53, 137 children were placed (as 
against 75 the previous year) in homes especially selected by Pixpa, 
the leading Greek child welfare organisation, which is also responsible 
for payment of the boarding fees. The scheme is proving popular 
and many friends and neighbours of foster parents are also applying 
to be given the care of a child. The homes are then inspected by 
a social worker and a public health nurse before the applicants are 
approved. The foster mother must also undergo a thorough medical 
examination. Most candidates belong to the lower middle class 
and are moved by a genuine spirit of service based on humanitarian 
and religious principles, the financial reward being very small. 

Children from one to 16 years can benefit from the scheme and 
excellent results have been obtained even with severely handicapped 
children. Cases where the child was not treated satisfactorily and 
had to be removed have been rare. On the contrary, the social 
1 Affection by Proxy. By Dorothy SmirHson and Emily B. 
SHELDON. The Crippled Child, Chicago, Vol. 32, No. 4, June 1954, 
pp. 4-7. 
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worker reports the deep devotion and care with which the foster 
mother conducts the simple movements or exercises recommended 
by the treatment centre. 

The social worker of the society or the public health nurse 
attached to Pixpa visits the child in his foster home two or three 
times a month, more often if he is in a plaster cast. The child is 
usually brought for treatment to the Clinic three times a week and 
the physiotherapist has an opportunity to check the standard of 
physical care and teach the foster mother how to put on splints and 
appliances. 

Great importance is attached to the creation of a bond of 
sympathy and co-operation between the foster mother and the 
social worker. In many cases, the removal of the child from his 
home environment proves beneficial to his psychological develop- 
ment, as much damage is often done through the attitude of his family 
who, either from ignorance or indifference, treat him as a hopeless 
case. 


AUSTRIA 


Workshops for Handicapped Youth ! 


With the aid of the American Junior Red Cross, the Austrian 
Junior Red Cross was enabled some time ago to open the first two 
workshops for handicapped youth. These are intended to teach 
boys shoe-making. They are equipped with first-class machines, 
and sufficient material for making 1,000 pairs of shoes. 

After this impulsion given through the gift of the American 
Junior Red Cross, the Austrian Junior Red Cross, with its own funds, 
set up a tailoring shop for girls in the Deaf-and-Dumb Institute in 
Vienna and another shoe-making workshop in Linz, all equally well- 
equipped. The ball was started rolling and is being kept going, so 
that crippled or handicapped youth may be helped to become useful 
members of society. 


A New Kindergarten 


The Arbeitsvereinigung der Fiirsorgeverbénde Kdrntens (Associa- 
tion of Child Welfare Boards of Carinthia) has recently founded a 
special kindergarten for mentally retarded children selected by the 
medico-pedagogical service. The Save the Children Funds of Great 
Britain and Canada, together with the Oxford Committee for Famine 
Relief, gave help in the form of beds, mattresses, blankets, occupa- 
tional material, etc. At present, 32 children can be taken, but when 
funds allow the capacity will be increased and similar centres will be 
started in other parts of the Land. Education and later vocational 
training will thus be brought within reach of these children, many 
of whom, it is hoped, will ultimately be able to earn their own living 
in spite of their deficiencies. 





1 Junior Red Cross Newsletter. Published by the League of 
Red Cross Societies, Geneva. Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1954. 
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FRANCE 
Maladjusted Children 


In a note recently published by Informations sociales 1, M. Henri 
JOUBREL, permanent delegate of the French Association of Educators 
of Maladjusted Youth, reviews a study made by Mlle F. Li£voris, 
an official of the Ministry of Health and Population, on the network 
of services needed in France for maladjusted children. 

It is estimated that there are 735,000 mentally backward 
children under 17 years and 1,513,000 emotionally disturbeb 
in the same age group. If to these are added the 33,000 physically 
handicapped minors under 20 (and mentally backward, difficult cases 
between 17 and 20 could also be included), it can be stated that there 
are over 2,000,000 maladjusted minors who are, or should be, 
whether wholly or partially, supported by the country. 

When requested to draw up a four-year plan on the needs to 
be covered in this field, the Ministry of Health and Population set 
down a list of institutions for the tracing, diagnosis and treatment 
of these cases : mental health clinics, re-educational centres (including 
probation hostels) for disturbed children of both sexes, centres for 
sensorially and motor-handicapped children whose disability is also 
the cause of varying degrees of maladjustment. 

Having scaled down the number of establishments and taken 
into account those for mentally retarded children run by the Ministry 
of Education, and public institutions for the observation and re- 
education of minors coming within the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Justice, the Ministry of Health and Population attributed points 
for each type of institution and thus arrived at an order of priority. 

It is to be hoped that the necessary credits will be made available 
and that the programme can be carried out in stages and within the 
time limits fixed. There can be no doubt that the network of 
services in France for maladjusted children, although already quite 
important, leaves room for improvement. A large number of day 
centres are needed, so that the children can remain in their own 
homes unless that should be deemed absolutely impossible. 

As to residential centres, there is not yet in each region, as 
would be desirable, a complete range to cover all the needs: for 
instance, many a time a minor from the west must be sent to an 
institution in the north, the east or even the south-east part of the 
country. Yet, without carrying the principle too far—a certain mixing 
is undoubtedly advisable—there should be more scope for the 
specialisation of establishments and more provision made for the 
particularly difficult cases, the “ ineducables ”, who are still too often 
left to their fate. 


1 Informations sociales, Paris, No. 10, 1954. 
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GERMANY 


Mentally Deficient D.P. Children 4 


Before closing down, the International Refugee Organisation 
made an arrangement in September 1951 with the State of Hesse, 
in Western Germany, for the building at the Philipps Hospital at 
Goddelau of a special section to receive 75 mentally deficient or 
insane children who could not be cared for by their parents. The 
arrangement also provided for the appointment of a medico-social 
worker as Liaison Officer. 

The Officer’s task was far from easy at first as, before the new 
wing was ready, 37 D.P. and 17 German children were crowded 
together in two rooms in an old part of the building, without any 
toys or suitable furniture. Very few of the children were clean, there 
was not enough staff to look after them and the stench was 
abominable. The bed-ridden children, of whom there were many, 
lay in wooden beds, closed on all sides so that they could only look 
at the ceiling. The others were quarrelling and jumping about 
aimlessly. 

The wastage of clothing and other articles is much greater than 
in other types of children’s homes, as 90% of the inmates have 
to be changed five or six times a day; also, as there is not enough 
personnel to ensure that they are adequately occupied and supervised, 
they are very destructive. Nearly all of them are high-grade feeble- 
minded, about 50% will never be able to walk and a few are blind 
as well. 

With removal to the new building, and specially with the 
appointment of a new medical director genuinely interested in the 
children, things began to improve, although the shortage of staff 
has not been completely overcome. 

Unfortunately, when the arrangements at Goddelau were 
planned, no distinction was made between the children needing 
merely custodial care and those who, given a suitable environment, 
personal attention and adequate training, could develop into relatively 
happy and active human beings. Attempts are now being made 
to place the most educable in German institutions, but it is not easy 
as these are also overcrowded and understaffed. 

One of the most difficult problems in those circumstances, 
whether at Goddelau or elsewhere, is to ensure some satisfactory 
personal relationship for the children. Originally, when the home 
was established, it was largely to relieve prospective emigrants and 
working parents of the care of their handicapped child, and it was 
felt that the more radical the separation, the greater the relief, and 
that therefore parents had better forget their child. If parents 
made inquiries about the welfare of their child, they were written a 
formal note, without any personal touch. The note-was in German 
which many could not read. If they wanted a photograph, they 
had to send the money in advance—something the inmates of 
D.P. camps could rarely afford. 

The Liaison Officer discovered that, on the contrary, people 
did not want to forget their child and were far happier if they knew 











1 From reports by Tom Mutters, Liaison Officer, D.P. Children, 
Philipps Hospital, Goddelau. 
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how he was cared for. It was important to reassure those who had 
emigrated overseas in the interval that they had taken the right 
decision in leaving the child behind, and that they should receive 
detailed information about the kind of attention given to their child 
and reports on his progress. 

It is particularly to be welcomed that the mandate of the 
Liaison Officer, Mr. Tom Mutters, has been extended so that the 
improvements due to his initiative and efforts can be further 
developed. 


SWITZERLAND 


Courses for Mothers of Children with Cerebral Palsy 


It is but recently that a start has been made in Switzerland to 
differentiate children suffering from cerebral palsy from the large 
group of handicapped children. Up to now they were cared for by 
orthopedists, but only at an advanced stage of the disease, and then 
only the existing disabilities were treated, often however, with good 
results. Lately the medical profession has realised that this care should 
be in the hands of the pediatrician so that specialised treatment may 
be started at the earliest possible stage and continued for several years 
in order to be really successful. So far Switzerland has no homes 
or schools specialised in the treatment of children with cerebral 
palsy. However, it is also an accepted fact that handicapped 
children need a normal family life as much as and even more than 
healthy children. 

The Children’s Hospital in Zurich has a special out-patients’ 
department where cerebrally palsied children are treated. But it 
was felt that the spaced visits, when parents brought their children 
for consultation, gave the doctors no chance to work intensively 
with them and counsel them. Therefore it was decided to organise 
a three weeks’ course, in co-operation with the Swiss Liaison Com- 
mittee for the Welfare of Cripples and Pro Infirmis }. 

Two such courses were held during 1954 at Heiden. They 
were led by Dr. E. Kéng, who is the responsible chief of the Cerebral 
Palsy Clinic at the Children’s Hospital in Zurich, with the help 
of a team composed of a physiotherapist, two nurses and a speech 
therapist. In addition, all children were examined by an orthopedic 
surgeon and, when necessary, by an oculist and a school psychologist. 

The daily programme included, for all but a few of the children, 
half an hour of remedial exercises and, for about two-thirds of them, 
half an hour of speech therapy and in between play and occupational 
therapy. 

Each course was attended by eleven children from all parts of 
German Switzerland, accompanied by their mothers. The latter 
had the entire responsibility for nursing their children. They attended 
the exercises, play, treatment, etc. Gradually the mothers took 
part in the treatment of their own child, under the supervision of 
the specialists. In this way they learned what their child needed 
also how he should be taught to help himself—wash, eat, drink, dress, 
and undress alone; the nurses instructed them in the bes play and 


1 Pro Infirmis, Ziirich, No. 8, 1954/55. 
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occupational therapy. Parents are too often inclined to do everything 
for their handicapped child, and great stress was laid in the course 
that the child is better off in life if he can do things for himself, 
even if it is hard to learn and takes lots of time. 

In the evening, when the children were in bed, the mothers 
and the whole staff met in the living room, they were shown films, 
given informal talks and had an opportunity to discuss the day’s 
happenings. There were also social evenings with singing, reading 
aloud and handicrafts. 

These three weeks were for many of the children their first 
experience of living in a community where life did not revolve 
exclusively round them, where they had to conform to general rules 
and where they were expected to help themselves as much as they 
could. They all co-operated willingly and the older ones were even 
proud of the opportunity to help or protect the juniors. It also 
meant a holiday with a group of other crippled children during 
which their mothers had more ample time to play and be with them. 

No spectacular results could be, or were, expected in three weeks’ 
time, but small successes, immensely important for each child and 
his mother, were achieved. A little eight-year old learned to drink 
by herself, another ate alone, a few children rode a tricycle for the 
first time, etc. 

At the end of the course the pediatrician talked with each 
mother separately in order to plan the life of the child at home, 
in his own environment, and how she could best help him now that 
she had to go back to her regular household duties. Possibilities of 
placing the child at school were discussed, whether in a nursery 
school for normal children, as a good preparation for later schooling, 
or in a special elementary class. In a few cases, where the handicap 
was comparatively slight, the mother was advised to send the child 
to an ordinary elementary school. Unfortunately, there is as yet 
no educational provision in Switzerland for the severely handicapped. 
Home-teaching for a few hours a day, two or three times a week, 
is no real answer to the problem as it is not enough in itself and 
gives no opportunity for healthy competition with other children. 
A number of homes for mentally deficient children admit cerebrally 
palsied children, but this again is no answer for the child of normal 
intelligence. 

What did this course, in which the mothers took part equally 
with their children, mean for the mothers? Although coming 
from all walks of life, they soon formed a group with at least one 
interest in common: their child and his disability. There was 
comfort in the discovery that other mothers had similar problems 
and they were able to help each other. Discussion groups were 
formed, led by the staff members. For some mothers it was the 
first time since their marriage that they were free of household 
duties and cares. They discovered that there were other people 
who loved their children, who were interested in them and wanted 
to do everything possible to further their development. 

It is clear that. they were all faced with a common problem : 
how to care for their crippled child as they had learned to do at the 
course when they were back at home and had to look after a whole 
family. Each had to find her own solution, bearing in mind however 
that, as far as his crippled state allowed, the child should be brought 
up as normally as possible, in the same way as his brothers and 
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sisters, and that special attention would have to be given to his 
daily exercises and treatment. Much patience and endurance will 
be needed by the parents of these children, but they will be comforted 
with the thought that they do not stand alone and that help is 
available for their child. 


Children Deprived of Normal Home Care 


Inter-country Adoptions 


As adoption becomes more and more popular, the number of 
people who would like to adopt a child from a foreign country also 
increases. They may wish to do so for a great variety of motives, 
some good, some less good. Sometimes would-be adopters are 
merely impatient at the delays in their home country and think 
they will reach their aims quicker elsewhere, or their application has 
been refused by their national adoption agencies (not infrequently 
the case with neurotic women), or they have special sympathy with 
children of a given country for family or other reasons. In nearly 
all cases they assume that there are large numbers of children suitable 
for adoption in other lands, especially European children, who 
were severely affected by the war, and they underestimate the risk 
involved in uprooting a child from his national background, the 
difficulty for the placing agency of securing a proper home study, 
the complexity of the procedure involved, and many other factors 
which either do not exist or, at least, are of less importance when 
adopting a child already residing in one’s own country. 

Social workers interested in the question and meeting at the 
International Conference of Social Work in Toronto (June 1954) 
were therefore glad of the opportunity to discuss the matter in 
a panel which met four times. It seems that a great many people 
present had not realised before how adoption laws differ from country 
to country. 

The experience of the officials of the International Social Service ° 
proved to be of great assistance in framing a resolution to send 
through the International Conference of Social Work to the Economic 
and Social Council and Social Commission of the United Nations. 
This resolution stressed the urgent need for studies in countries 
throughout the world of the present legislation and practices in the 
adoption of children with a view to creating for the adopted child 
of either legitimate or illegitimate birth, a legal and social status, 
through legal adoption, comparable in every sense to that enjoyed 
by the child born to parents in wedlock. National Committees 
of the International Conference of Social Work were urged by the 
resolution to take action within their own countries to ensure “ that 
the social and legal status of the adopted child be safeguarded ”. 

Finally, in recognising inter-country placement of children as a 
social phenomenon that will continue in the world as long as there are 
children for whom homes cannot be found in their own countries, the 
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International Conference of Social Work was urged to take action 
through its national committees and in its relationships with bodies 
of the United Nations, which would lessen the hazards for those 
children who are transferred for adoption from one country to 
another. Stress was laid on the importance of developing sound 
emigration and immigration procedure, and legislation to safeguard 
the interests and the status of these children. 


There was also during the International Conference of Social 
Work a meeting convened by the Family and Child Welfare Division 
of the Canadian Welfare Council on Adoption Placements Across 
the International Boundary between Canada and the United States. 
It was attended by some 40 interested persons, including child 
welfare directors of the Canadian provinces and representatives from 
state welfare departments, the Child Welfare League of America 
and the International Social Service, as well as some representatives 
from private agencies. 

Prior to the meeting the provincial directors of child welfare 
had met to discuss adoption problems and had formulated the 
following statement which was presented to the group: 

‘We reaffirm that every child has a right to a home that will 
meet his particular needs and that the agency has a responsibility 
to assume this for him. In its efforts to this end the agency would 
first explore all local resources (intra-provincially, inter-provincially), 
but failing in these would, through recognised official channels, 
consider inter-country placements in the interests of the child ” 

The predominating feeling of the meeting was that in protecting 
the interest of the child, if a home cannot be found for him in his 
own country, it is better that an adoption placement be found for 
him in another country than that he should be deprived of a 
permanent home and family, with all that that implies. 


In the United States, new legislation authorising the bringing 
in of children for adoption was enacted by Congress in 1953 through 
two laws authorising: (1) 500 nonquota visas ‘for children adopted 
or to be adopted by United States military or civilian personnel 
employed overseas (Public Law 162), and (: 2) 4,000 nonquota visas 
for children to be adopted by United States citizens (Section 5 of 
the Refugee Relief Act—Public Law 203. Approved 7 August 
1953). These two laws, and especially the second, have thrown 
a great responsibility on the child welfare agencies which have to 
receive the applications from the potential adoptive parents, make 
or secure home studies, approve or disapprove the adoptive home, 
obtain the case history of the children to be adopted, assist in the 
‘matching process”, exercise supervision during the probation 
period and arrange for care and re-placements of the child should 
the adoption plan break down. To co-operate in the placement of 
these foreign children, the agencies must be recognised by the 
administrator of the Refugee Relief Programme. 


Sources : 


The International Conference of Social Work. By Marion SPLANE 
Concerning Families and Children, Toronto, Vol. 3, No. 3, Septem- 
ber 1954. 
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A Panel on Adoption. By E. M. Steet. Child Adoption, 
Petersham (England), No. 13, November 1954. 


Children, Washington, Vol. I, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1954. 


Inier-couniry Adoptions Offer New Challenge. By Susan T. 
Pertiss. Child Welfare, New York, Vol. XXXII, No. 9, November 
1954. 


NETHERLANDS 


Deserted Children, Family Placement and Adoption 


De Federatie van Instellingen voor de Ongehuwde Moeder en 
haar Kind—-FIOM (the Federation of Institutions for the Un- 
married Mother and her Child) has recently made an investigation 
on the subject of children placed since 1940 by the Central Com- 
mittee for the Care of Surrendered Children, the results of which were 
presented to the general meeting of FIOM on 4 November 1953. 

It is not yet sufficiently realised that assistance to the unmarried 
mother and her child has a special character and definitely requires 
the services of professional workers. In the eyes of the uninitiated 
the abandon of these children often appears to be inevitable, yet it 
could be averted if adequate help were available. It is desirable 
that no illegitimate child should be permanently placed without 
prior consultation with the Central Committee. The results of the 
inquiry confirm its competence. 

Shortly after the foundation of FIOM in 1930, it was recognised 
that there were exceptions to the cardinal rule that the mother 
should keep her child. The Federation was sometimes confronted 
with the necessity of placing the child in a foster family, but this 
was only resorted to if it was practically certain that the mother 
would never claim her child back again. Up to 1940, FIOM had 
been responsible for 21 such placements. 

After the general meeting in 1940, when it was decided to 
centralise the cases of the surrender of children—it was felt that this 
would result amongst other things, in gathering a body of knowledge 
useful to improve methods of work—the idea of a special committee 
was launched. It was set up in the same year and is still functioning. 
Each application is considered according to the standards evolved 
in the course of experience and after full investigation by the social 
worker. 

In 1949 it was ‘decided to undertake a study of the children 
placed under the auspices of the Committee. This was concluded 
in 1953 and covered a total of 136 cases, the first placement dating 
from 1933 and the last from 1950. The results were fairly satis- 
factory ; only six placements were definite failures, while six others 
were only moderately successful. 

How did the mothers who had surrendered their child feel 
later ? Have they ever regretted their decision ? Have there been 
cases where they had a second or third illegitimate child? Have 
some of them ultimately married and had children afterwards ? 

Another point of interest would be to know what had become 
of those women who, thanks to the intervention of the Committee, 
had kept their child. Has it really been in their interest to encourage 
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them to do so? What is the situation of the child born out of 
wedlock compared with that of the legitimate children of a sub- 
sequent marriage ? It would be difficult to undertake an inquiry 
calculated to answer all these questions, and it may well be asked 
whether one has the right to delve into a painful past. Consequently, 
as a rule, the investigator refrained from contacting the women whose 
children had been found substitute homes. 

All the adopting families! were visited personally, the call 
being preceded by an explanatory letter. 

The social workers in charge of the survey had as a guide the 
following questionnaire : 


If you could put the clock back, would you take a strange child 
into your home again ? 


Would you be prepared to take a second ? 


Do you say that it is your own child? Are there certain people 
with whom you do so, and others not ? Who are they ? 


What is the attitude of your nearest relatives towards the child ? 


In your opinion, should the child be told that he is not your own ? 
If so, at what age do you think he ought to be told ? Have you 
already done so? 


How did the child react? (Was there a change in his attitude 
towards you ?) 


Does the upbringing of the child present any difficulties ? 
What is his school grade ? 


vocational training ? 
employment ? 


Does his social standing correspond to your own ? 


Has the child adapted himself to your home atmosphere, or do you 
feel that at heart you have nothing in common? Do you 
consider him as your own ? 


Has the child undergone a psychiatric examination while with 
5 © 
you? Why, and with’ what results ? 


Has contact been maintained with the mother or her family? In 
what way ? : 


Have you the guardianship of the child ? 


Have you been legally authorised to give the child your surname ? 

1 Legal adoption does not exist in the Netherlands ; the children 
are given into long term foster home care, and not infrequently the 
foster parents are appointed guardians. 
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What is the general situation of the adopters? Are the two 
married partners still living—were there any children before or 
after the placement—has the economic situation of the father 
improved, remained stationary, or become worse ? (The investigator 
should try to elicit the answer to this last group of queries without 
asking direct questions.) 


Other information concerns the age difference between the 
child and his adopting parents, their social background, whether 
they are good parents, and the motives which led them to take a 
child. 

As to the natural mother, the investigation was limited to 
finding out if the surrendered child was her first, second or even 
third child, whether she subsequently had any other illegitimate 
children and had surrendered them also. 

The placements were differentiated according to whether they 
had been successful, average or failures, and in the last two cases 
the causes were indicated. Success was measured by the clear 
evidence that harmonious relations existed in the family and that the 
child felt absolutely at home there. 

Because of the wide range in the ages of the children, it was 
not possible to discuss with them their own situation, with one or 
two exceptions. 

It was remarked that despite the numerous recommendations 
by the FIOM Committee, 33% of the children were in ignorance of 
their origin at the time they entered school. The reasons given 
by the parents were by no means convincing. Further emphasis 
should no doubt be given to the importance of this point before the 
would-be parents finally take a child over. 

The percentage of mentally deficient children was relatively 
high: about 16%. In 6 of the cases the mental backwardness of 
the child was the cause—in the opinion of the adopting parents—of 
the failure of the placement. There is nothing surprising in this 
proportion, in view of the high percentage of mental backwardness 
and other deficiencies among the unmarried mothers. It is for this 
reason that the Committee makes a special point of being very 
cautious in selecting children for placement and recommends, in 
doubtful cases, while still advising foster care, that the child should 
remain under the responsibility of a guardianship agency. Should 
difficulties then arise, it will be easier to take the appropriate steps 
and possibly even terminate the placement. 

The other mentally backward children (16 cases) had found a 
real home and had been accepted as they were. 

A striking point is the large number of boys placed, although 
the adopters nearly always want a girl, the reason may be that 
unmarried mothers feel they may have less difficulty if they keep 
a girl child and therefore are more apt to surrender boys. 

The age difference between adopting parents and the children 
was in general appropriate; only in the case of seven women and 
19 men was there a difference of more than 40 years. 

The waiting period for adopters was on an average 10% months. 
It should be remembered that the families were very carefully 
selected, but of course it is not at all necessary for the would-be 
parents to wait so long before they are given a child. 
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Do adopters and children suffer from a feeling of insecurity 
because there is no legal adoption in the Netherlands ? 1 

In the view of the President of FIOM the legal adoption of these 
children is not essential. Up to the present only one of these children 
has been claimed back by his mother after a few years. In 115 cases 
out of the 136, the adopting parents have the guardianship of the 
child or have lodged an application to this effect. The percentage 
of changes of name was high. Once these two measures have been 
taken it would be exceptional for a mother to succeed in getting 
her child back. As the placements are given careful study and 
preparation beforehand, the adopting parents have nothing to fear. 
They are practically safe and the President of FIOM wonders whether, 
for the sake of a few exceptional cases, it is really advisable to 
introduce into Dutch law an element which is foreign to it. 

The protagonists of legal adoption, by the same token, draw 
the opposite conclusions. According to their thesis, the results of 
the inquiry plead in favour of adoption. Meanwhile, they urge that 
each case of surrender should be very carefully studied and that a 
central body should give its opinion as to whether it is advisable 
that an adoption should be finalised after the foster parents have 
had the guardianship of the child for a certain time. 


P. G. PRINs. 
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Legislative and Administrative Series. Vol. II-1950. Child, Youth 
and Family Welfare, No. 4. New York, United Nations, 1953, 
173 pp., $1.75, 12s 6d, Sw. fr. 7. 


Legislative and Administrative Series, Vol. III-1951. Child, Youth 
and Family Welfare, N° 1. New York, United Nations, 1953, 
171 pp. $1.75, 12s 6d, Sw. fr. 7. 


As indicated in the title, these two volumes contain the English 
text of legal provisions concerning the child or the family : extracts 
from penal or civil codes, regulations concerning midwifery, children’s 
allowances and various social benefits, school attendance, birth 
registration, and soon. Texts from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Turkey, 
Uruguay are included in the first volume; from Australia, Bolivia, 
Canada, Denmark, France, New Zealand, Turkey, South Africa and 
be United Kingdom in the second. 

: Many adopting parents feel at a disadvantage because of the 
possibility that the natural mother may demand to have her child 
back. There is a probability that the question of adoption may 
shortly come before Parliament. Some circles would regard this 
as an improvement in current child welfare practice, others are very 
strongly opposed because, amongst other things, they cannot accept 
such a radical and final measure as changing irrevocably a child’s 
civil status. 
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New Directions in Social Work. Edited by Cora Kasius. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1954. 258 pp. $3.50. 


Written in tribute to Philip Kiein on his departure from the 
Faculty of the New York School of Social Work, this book presents 
a survey of the present state of social work and its role in the future. 
The 15 contributors—leading authorities in this field—all agree that 
the profession of social work is in need of basic overhauling and 
should endeavour to expand its function in this rapidly changing 
and dynamic world of to-day. Having such an outstanding know- 
ledge about people at its disposal, social work should be able to 
become a positive and cultural force instead of maintaining its 
present rather passive attitude. 

Realising that social work is not only a matter for the pro- 
fessional group but to a very large extent also the concern of the 
majority of people in the community, the authors have analysed 
social work development both in terms of technical knowledge and 
of community forces. 

New Directions in Social Work is of interest to workers concerned 
with the entire field of social work, in the U.S.A. as well as elsewhere. 


New Trends in European Social Work. The Impact of Casework. 
Vienna, “ Astoria ”-Druck, 1954, 126 pp. 


In a series of articles, 15 European social workers pay tribute 
to Miss M. Ponexk, who was the animator and driving force of several 
seminars on casework organised by the United Nations in different 
European cities since 1950. 

They write about the development in social work after the 
introduction of casework in some specific field of work. Several 
articles deal with the influence it has had on the work of public 
agencies, others describe the role and importance of casework in 
the training .of social workers. Two social workers from Belgium 
consider the question whether casework can and should be used in 
work with young delinquents ; both come to the conclusion that this 
is feasible. The Danish contributor writes about the influence of 
casework on the activity of the maternity aid centres in her country. 
The articles have been written in different languages according to 
the author’s country and preference (English, French and German). 


Social Work Year Book 1954. Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. New 
York, American Association of Social Workers, 1954, 703 pp., $6. 


This is the twelfth issue of the well known encyclopedia contain- 
ing “ a description of organised activities in social work and in related 
fields”. It is published by the American Association of Social 
Workers and can be recommended as a reliable reference book, 
dealing mainly, but not exclusively, with its subject in the light of 
American experience and theories. 


Studies in the Social Services. History of the Second World War. 
By S. M. FerGuson and H. FitzGerALp. London, Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office and Longmans, Green and Co., 1954, 367 pp., 
22s 6d. 

The War necessarily created many strains and stresses in family 
life. The authors describe the effects of these pressures and the 
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various schemes set up to meet them, their successes and failures. 
The main chapters of the book refer to the emergency maternity 
service, unmarried mothers, the welfare of young children, evacuation, 
health, day and residential nurseries, tuberculosis and the nursing 
services. 

A number of appendices refer to nursing staffs in hospitals and 
other institutions. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


Family Inheritance. A Life of Eva Hubback. By Diana Hop- 
KINSON. London, Staples Press, 1954, 196 pp., 1Os 6d. 


Eva Hubback was chairman of the Sub-Committee of the 
Women’s Group on Public Welfare which published the noteworthy 
report on The Neglected Child and His Family (1948, Oxford Univers- 
ity Press). Up to her death she was much concerned with the pre- 
vention of the neglect of children. This was only one of the many 
good causes for which this active and public-spirited woman fought 
during a lifetime. The biography written by her daughter reveals 
the share she took in helping to develop in England, in the second 
quarter of this century, the social services affecting children (including 
family allowances), and what contributions she made in the field 
of education for citizenship and of workers’ education. 


Deprived Children. A Social and Clinical Study. By Hilda Lewis. 
London-New York-Toronto, published for the Nuffield Founda- 
tion by the Oxford University Press, 1954, 163 pp., 9s. 6d. 


The Mersham Reception Centre admitted 500 children from 
the whole county of Kent between October 1947 and July 1950. 
The background, homes and families of these children, their behaviour 
and personalities, the measures taken to help them and the outcome 
during the two succeeding years are dealt with here by the psychiatrist 
of the Centre. 

Set up as a pilot project, the Centre was financed by the Nuffield 
Foundation, as it was felt that children needing care were disposed 
of in too haphazard a way without any real study of their individual 
needs and difficulties. Although the Children Act of 1948 made it 
obligatory for every county authority to provide at least one reception 
centre for their area, the necessity for such a centre is not yet generally 
recognised. 

The author is very reserved in giving an answer to the question 
whether the Reception Centre at Mersham justified its existence, 
because “the story will not be complete until the children have 
grown up and become citizens and parents”. Neither does Miss 
Lewis conclude that a reception centre is the answer to the vast 
problem of the placement of children needing care. 

The book has been divided into six chapters: The Reception 
Centre and Its Work; The Children: Mode of Admission; Family 
Background, and Previous Personal Experiences; The Children : 
Personality and Patterns of Behaviour; Influence of Family and 
Environment on Children’s Behaviour; Subsequent Histories : 
Outcome, General Reflections. 
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If at times there seem to be too many statistical tables and 
examples, the author also gives us case-summaries and some general 
remarks on how the children were handled in the home, on the 
parents, and a discussion on the general need for reception centres. 
The children’s own views on their situation during the follow-up 
have also been included in the study and the conclusions are not 
only based on reports by “ outsiders ”. 


The Neglected Child and the Social Services. By D. V. DONNISON. 
Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1954, 152 pp., ill., 
12s. 6d. 


The purpose of the study was to find out what had been the role 
of various public and private agencies in the case of a number of 
children who had to be taken into public care and whether it would 
be possible to prevent more effectively the breakdown of families. 

On the whole the investigator found that each agency and its 
workers had done their best within their terms of reference, but none 
of them had the possibility or even the right to treat all the problems 
presented by such families. The author is more in favour of an 
understanding between the agencies concerned so as to decide by 
mutual agreement which will be chiefly responsible for a given family 
than in the creation of a super-authority with a co-ordinating role. 
What is essential in view of the existing British system is co-opera- 
tion at the level of the family itself. 


Youth Aliyah. Edited by Yaakov Morris. Jerusalem, Jewish. 


Agency, Department of Child and Youth Immigration, 30 pp. 


A booklet containing short articles or addresses on present 
problems facing Youth Aliyah. Chief among these is that an increas- 
ing number of the young people taken into care have their parents 
in the country and have to be raised from a primitive way of life 
to the dignity and duties of citizens of the new State. 


ADOPTION 


New Trends in Adoption Planning. Ottawa, Canadian Welfare 
Council, 1954, 25 pp., $0.25. 


Three studies on three points of adoption practice which are 
much debated: the most appropriate time at which an unmarried 
mother should finally decide on keeping the baby or surrendering 
him for adoption, the placement of very young babies (under six 
weeks) in adoption homes and the adoption of children with handicaps. 


Adoption for School-Age Children in Institutions. An Experiment 
in Inter-Agency Service. By Neville B. Weeks. New York, 
Child Welfare League of America, 1953, 10 pp., $0.50. 


This describes an experiment in another adoption practice which 
is now gaining more and more favour but requires very careful 
handling. 
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The Training of Child Welfare Workers for Placement Responsibilities. 
Report of a Subcommittee of the Citizens’ Committee on Adop- 
tion of Children in California. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, 1953, 15 pp. 


These roneoed pages give a useful description of the role of the 
social worker and her responsibilities, especially in connection with 
adoption, rather than of training in the narrower sense. 


Standing Conference of Societies Registered for Adoption. Report 
of the residential conference held at Roehampton, 8-11 July 1953. 
London, Standing Conference of Societies Registered for Adop- 
tion, 141 pp. 


At this residential conference, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of adoption societies as well as of public authorities, there 
were about half a dozen aspects of adoption on the agenda. But 
the discussion which followed the introductory lectures nearly always 
came back to experiences in the implementation of the Adoption 
Act, the respective responsibilities of the voluntary societies and the 
statutory bodies and their co-operation. The very open manner in 
which people discussed their experiences, their doubts and their 
difficulties, must have been very helpful to all those present and the 
proceedings now published will be helpful to others as well. 


WELFARE AND EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Films in Psychiatry, Psychology and Mental Health. By Adolf 
NICHTENHAUSER, Marie L. CoteMaAn, David S. Rune. New 
York, Health Education Council, 1953, 269 pp. 


After a number of outstanding chapters discussing the produc- 
tion and use of films with a psychiatric or mental health content, 
51 films are reviewed. Each review begins with a short statement 
about content and the type of audience for whom it is suitable. 
Then follows a detailed description and an equally detailed appraisal, 
which bring out both the good and the weak points of the films. 
With few exceptions, the films are American and a number of them 
concern children. They were nearly all reviewed by a Medical-Audio- 
Visual Institute Panel. 


Mental Health in the Netherlands. By A. QuerRipo. Amsterdam, 
National Federation for Mental Health, 1954, 24 pp., ill. 


This little booklet will be welcome as giving the main outline 
of the treatment of mental health problems in Holland—a country 
famous for its emphasis on prevention and after-care. 


The Mentally Subnormal Child. Report of a Joint Expert Committee 
convened by Wuo with the participation of United Nations, 
Ino and Unesco. Geneva, World Health Organisation, 1954, 
46 pp., $0.25, 1s. 9d., Sw.. fr. 1. 


This report, which is the outcome of a thorough study of all 
the aspects of the question, deserves to be made widely known, 
as it sets forth clearly the problems and society’s responsibilities. 
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It is an excellent account of what can to-day be considered as the 
cardinal points of any system for the care, protection and education 
of mentally subnormal children. 


Educating the Mentally Handicapped. By Mrs. Jai H. VAKEEL, 
Director of the School for Children in Need of Special Care. 
Bombay, 72 pp. 


The author, who is a pioneer in the education of mentally deficient 
children and who started for them the first school in India, describes 
the methods she uses in teaching the children of different grades. 


Services for the Physically Handicapped. New York, United Nations, 
Department of Social Affairs, 1954, 31 pp., ill., $0.25, Is 9d, 
Sw. fr. 1. 


An outline of the principles which should guide the setting up 
and procedures of the national services dealing with the prevention 
and treatment of physical handicaps, and the education, vocational 
training and social adjustment of the persons concerned. Much 
importance is attached to the support and understanding of public 
opinion and the booklet itself will prove a useful means of enlighten- 
ing it. 


The Handicapped Child. Edited by A. R. Wapia. Bombay, The 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 171 pp., Rs. 4-8-0. 


This little book contains a number of articles which have appeared 
recently in the Indian Journal of Social Work. Their authors discuss 
the welfare and education of handicapped children in general, as 
well as in relation to the prevailing conditions in India. 


My Left Foot. By Christy Brown. London, Secker and Warburg, 
1954, 192 pp., 9s. 6d. 


The author was the middle child in the large family of an Irish 
bricklayer. He was afflicted with such severe athetosis that at the 
age of five he was still unable to move, speak or indeed make any 
intelligible movement. He was condemned by all, except his mother, 
as an idiot. Then suddenly, at the age of five, he grabbed between 
his left toes a piece of chalk his brothers and sisters were playing 
with and began to scribble. After that, patiently his mother began 
to teach him to write and read, and at last he had a means of commu- 
nication with the others. The ‘preface and epilogue are by Dr. Robert 
Collis who helped him later to get treatment and advised him in the 
writing of his autobiography. This story of the discovery of himself 
by a gagged and bound child makes thril'ing reading and is a wonder- 
ful homage to the persistent love of a mother and the warm comrade- 
ship of father, brothers and sisters, who always treated the author 
as a full and active member of the family group, leaving him the 
memory of a happy early childood. 


The Deaf and Their Problems. A Study in Special Education. By 
Kenneth W. Hopcson. London, Watts and Co., 1953, 364 pp. 


This work covers a wide field: it deals with the physiology of 
hearing, the problem of deafness and of teaching the deaf through 
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the ages and with the modern approach to this problem. In his 
third part the author discusses what the State, and above all the 
State in Great Britain, has recently done for the deaf child, and in 
how far schools, teachers and parents fulfil their special duties towards 
him. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Comparative Survey on Juvenile Delinquency. Part IV. Asia and 
the Far East. New York, United Nations Department of Social 
Affairs, Division of Social Welfare, 1953, 123 pp., $1, 7s. 6d., 
Sw.frs. 4. 


This survey, which was undertaken by Miss K. H. Cama, a 
distinguished former Juveniie Court Judge of Bombay (India), 
covers seven countries: Burma, Ceylon, India, Japan, Pakistan, 
the Philippines and Thailand. There are such wide variations in 
the legislation and procedures applicable to young delinquents and 
facilities for observation, and treatment, whether residential or not, 
are so unequal that no generalisation is possible, all the more so as 
provisions may vary considerably within a country, especially a 
federal one like India. It seems, however, that Japan has the most 
systematic and comprehensive provisions for treatment, whilst the 
Philippines have made the most determined effort at prevention. 
The few common trends that emerge are the fact that there is a far 
higher percentage of young male delinquents than female, even more 
than in Western countries, although figures have to be interpreted 
cautiously as they generally also include children brought before 
the court because they are ill-treated or neglected and not because 
they have committed an offence, also that most offences being against 
property reveal the low standard of life of the population. There 
is a growing realisation of the need for more and better provisions 
as evidenced by the report of the Criminal Courts Commission in 
Ceylon (1951), the request of Burma to the United Nations for a 
study of existing social services and recommendations for their 
improvement, new bills in India and the Philippines, and so on. 


Comparative Survey on Juvenile Delinquency. Part V. Middle East. 
New York, United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, Divi- 
sion of Social Welfare, 1953, 80 pp., $0.50, 3s. 9d., Sw.fr. 2 


The picture drawn by the authors of the legal provisions and 
facilities for dealing with or preventing juvenile delinquency make 
dismal reading. With the exception of Jordan, provisions concern- 
ing minors are contained in the general body of the Penal Codes and 
Codes of Criminal Procedure. Even where there are Juvenile Courts 
(Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Egypt), there is an almost complete 
lack of auxiliary services and the young delinquents are handled 
by the police as if they were adults. Probation is used only in 
Jordan. 

It would be wrong, however, to assume that there is no awareness 
of the problem. In many countries new legislation is planned, new 
institutions are being set up, but they serve only a limited number 
of children and their work is handicapped by lack of trained per- 
sonnel. By way of conclusions, the authors list a number of concrete 
improvements. 
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Towards an Understanding of Juvenile Delinquency. Number 578 
of the Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law edited 
by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 
By Bernard LANDER. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1954, 143 pp., $3. 


This is a statistical study of the 8,464 cases of juvenile delin- 
quency which occurred in Baltimore during the years 1939-1942, 
in relation to housing, economic conditions, the composition of the 
population, and so on. Numerous references are made to similar 
studies elsewhere, indicating where findings are the same or not. 
Perhaps the most striking conclusion of the author is that conditions 
such as poor housing or a high percentage of Negro hy apna ey do 
not in themselves induce juvenile delinquency but only in so far as 
they are the symptoms of social instability. 


A Court for Children. A Study of the New York City Children’s 
Court. By Alfred J. Kann. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1953, 359 pp., $4.50. 


This critica: report presents the findings of a three-year study 
of the functions of the New York City Children’s Court, by a Research 
Consultant to the Citizens’ Committee on Children, under whose 
auspices the study was carried out. 

It has roused great interest among the general public, social 
workers and juv enile court judges in the United States, because it 
frankly points out what is still to be done before the ‘tunctioning 
of the existing Children’s Court can be called adequate. The foreign 
reader, too, w ill want to read this stimulating account of achiev ements 
and shorte omings, and of the methods used to ascertain the facts. 


The Juvenile Offender. By G. L. Reaxes. London, Christopher 
Johnson, 1953, 182 pp., 10s. 6d. 


Gives in a simple—perhaps over-simplified—way a description 
of the reasons that bring children before the Juvenile Court, the 
working of the court and the functioning of Probation, Remand 
Homes, Approved Schools, Borstals, etc. There is a rather surprising 
chapter on the value of birching and remarkably little on the emo- 
tional aspects of delinquency. 


Die Erziehungshilfe fir Minderjahrige unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der freiwilligen Erziehungshilfe. Vorbericht fiir die 
Fachtagung des AFET vom 11. bis 14. Oktober 1954 in Bielefeld. 
By Dr. Gertraude ScuuLtz. Hannover-Kleefeld, 1954, 44 pp., 
DM 1. 


The replies to questionnaires sent out by the Allgemeine Fiir- 
sorgeerziehungstag to Approved Schools and Child Welfare Offices 
throw light on the evaluation by homes, parents and authorities 
of the different forms of education which in Germany is offered to 
juvenile delinquents either as Fursorgeerziehung (based on a court 
decision) or as Freiwillige Erziehungshilfe (based on voluntary 
agreement between those vested with parental rights and the Child 
Welfare Office). This survey contributes also interesting material 
on a number of related questions, e.g., the rules and usage referring 
to the contacts between the residents of Approved Schools and their 
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parents or the general public. The replies show to what a negligible 
extent the current widely held ideas that such contacts should be 
fostered by every possible means have been put into practice. 


Sex Delinquent Women and Their Rehabilitation. By Gauri R. 
BANERJEE. Bombay, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 142 pp., 
Rs. 4-4-0. 


The term “sex delinquent ” is taken here in a very wide sense, 
as many of the types of women described may be anti-social, or 
irresponsible, or merely the victims of unfortunate circumstances, 
without being delinquent in the penal sense of the word. The 
“women ” are also often very young girls and for the non-Indian 
reader the first chapters describing how religious beliefs or social 
customs may push a girl into prostitution are among the most inter- 
esting. In India, rehabilitation work is almost entirely carried out 
by “rescue homes ”, many poorly equipped and with inadequate 
and untrained staff. The author describes other types of treat- 
ment, residential or non-residential, which would be required. 


“ 


YOUTH WELFARE 


Making Men. The History of Boys’ Clubs and Related Movements 
in Great Britain. By W. McG. Eacar. London, University 
of London Press Ltd., 1953, 437 pp., 20s. 


The author paints a vivid picture of the conditions of the poorest 
classes in the slums of nineteenth century England and of the gallant 
efforts of pious and socially-minded people to teach the young the 
essential principles of Christianity and to provide them with healthy 
recreation and a minimum of education. 

Each of these ventures reflected the personality of their founders 
and their views on what was good for young people. As time passed, 
some clubs died a natural death, others went on steadfastly according 
to their original principles or were reorganised, and new movements, 
like the Boy Scouts, brought a completely new approach to the 
problem. 

This book is the result of considerable research in the archives 
of numerous Boys’ Institutes, Brigades, clubs, Missions, and so on, 
but it is permeated throughout by the author’s deep and enthusiastic 
conviction of the value of the clubs and similar institutions, his 
sincere admiration for the men and women of outstanding personal- 
ity who created them, and his affectionate regard for those he had 
the privilege to know personally. 

To the non-English reader, less familiar with some of the names 
quoted, this book will give an excellent insight into the conditions 
and the motives which led pioneers to initiate for working-class 
boys clubs or similar institutions which have since inspired enter- 
prises of the same kind in other countries. 


Report of the First YWCA West African Conference. University Col- 
lege, Ibadan, Nigeria, March 16-27, 1954. Geneva, World’s 
YWCA, 1954, 95 pp., ill. 


This conference must have been a remarkable experience for 
all those who attended, whether European or African. It provided 
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the opportunity to pose and discuss a number of searching questions 
which really boil down to two: what is the responsibility of the 
educated Christian girl or woman to the uneducated and pagan 
ones, more particularly those who live in town, confronted by the 
material aspects of the European way of life and know nothing of 
its Christian background and content ? and: How can YWCA mem- 
bers meet that responsibility ? In the course of reports and papers 
presented there were interesting sidelights on the position of women 
in West Africa as wives and mothers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ontwikkeling en Vernieuwing van de Sociale Kinderhygiene. By 
Suze M. C. van VEEN, and 


De Sociale Kinderhygiéne in Nederland. By Dr. J. T. Buma. Assen 
(Netherlands), edited for the Nederlandse Bond voor Moeder- 
schapszorg en Kinderhygiene (Dutch Union for Maternity and 
Child Welfare) by vAN GorcuM, 1954, 118 and 102 pp. respective- 
ly, 5.90 florins each. 


These two books were the result of a prize competition by the 
Dutch Union for Maternity and Child Welfare on the theme: “ How 
can the organisation of child welfare be improved to achieve optimum 
results in public health, bearing in mind the demands which may 
reasonably be made on the national economy ” 

The authors (both prizewinners) describe present conditions of 
child welfare in the Netherlands and suggest ways and means for 
reorganisation. Their conclusions are summarised in English and 
French. 


Expert Committee on Health Education of the Public. First Report. 
Geneva, World Health Organisation, 1954, 41 pp., Is. 9d., 
$0.25, Sw.fr. 1. 


The report points out that health education can be pursued 
in many ways, in a variety of circumstances and by diverse agents. 
It explains, above all, the different methods that can be employed, 
the value of which can be measured less by the time, effort and 
money devoted to the purpose, than by the results achieved. Every- 
one interested in the question will find this booklet stimulating, for 
it states clearly the essentials of the problem and, avoiding the 
single line of approach, draws attention to the points on which an 
eye must be kept. 


Erziehung aus christlicher Grundhaltung. Edited on behalf of the 
Board of Directors of the Allgemeine Flrsorgeerziehungstag. 
Hannover-Kleefeld, Stephansstift, 1954, 80 pp. 


On the occasion of the 70th anniversary of Pastor D. Johannes 
Wolff, Chairman of the Allgemeine Fursorgeerziehungstag, friends 
and colleagues have contributed papers on education based on Chris- 
tian principles. While reflecting the different religious backgrounds 
of their writers, these contributions have two “characteristics in 
common: they are written by people who love and respect Pastor 
Wolff, and their authors share with him the will to help the wayward 
youth in whose service Pastor Wolff has spent his life. 








